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PHILADELPHIA THE COAST EARLY DAYS, AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT WESTERN ORNITHOLOGY PRIOR 1850* 


WITMER STONE 


PRIVILEGE this meeting represent the Academy Natural 
Sciences Philadelphia. the long journey from coast coast 
eastern members have just completed, the names both localities that 

passed and birds that saw, have constantly called mind the fact that 
other and more worthy Philadelphia ornithologists had made this trip before. 
They came not participate meetings nor enjoy the generous 
hospitality friends and fellow students, but pioneers investigating the 
natural resources one the richest sections our continent, search out 
the wilderness the new species birds, mammals, plants, bring home 
specimens upon which scientific descriptions and names might established. 

They came, not surrounded all the comforts modern travel, but 
foot horseback, picking their way through unexplored wilds, exposed 
indian attack and the mercy the elements, dependent largely upon the 
country through which they passed for sustenance. Some them gave 
their lives the pursuit our favorite science, and one and all owe 
debt gratitude for the part they played developing our knowledge the 
ornithology the Coast. Though are inclined think these 
early explorers men mature years, they were mostly young fellows from 
years age, ready for any hardships danger the pursuit 
their object. 

Does not seem that this the proper time and place for pause 
the activities today review the achievements these early pioneers and 
doing pay well merited tribute their memory? think you will 
agree with that is, and will bear with while briefly review their 
labors the west. 


*Read at the Thirty-third Stated Meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union, San 
Francisco, May 18, 1915. 
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Most the men who laid the foundations western ornithology were 
Philadelphians, but they did not all come from the Quaker City, and seems 
only fair stretch theme sufficiently include these latter, well 
some mention other sources through which knowledge Coast 
birds was obtained the years before the great transcontinental expeditions. 

Prior 1800 but little was known the bird life the west coast. Early 
voyagers touched several points, but rule had interest wild life 
except afforded them food profit. Captain Cook one his famous 
voyages touched, among other places, Nootka Sound, Vancouver Island, and 
Prince William Sound, now the territory Alaska, April and May, 1778; 
and Sir Joseph Banks who accompanied him obtained the first specimens 
west coast birds which have record. 

the former locality Cook mentions among the dried skins and frag- 
ments birds brought them the natives ‘‘a small species hawk; heron; 
and the alcyon large-crested American ‘‘There are also,’’ 
writes, ‘‘some, which, believe, are not mentioned, least vary, very con- 
siderably, from the accounts given them any writers who have treated 
professedly this part natural history. The first two these are species 
woodpeckers. One less than thrush, black colour above, with some 
white spots the wings, crimson head, neck and breast, and 
olive-coloured belly; from which last might perhaps not im- 
properly called the yellow-bellied woodpecker. The other larger, and 
much more elegant bird, dusky brown colour, the upper part, richly 
waved with black, except about the head; the-belly reddish cast, with 
round black spots; black spot the breast; and the under-side the wings 
and tail plain colour, though blackish with crimson streak 
running from the angle the mouth, little down the neck each 
These are easily identified the Red-breasted Sapsucker and the Red-shafted 
Flicker, while small bird the finch kind obviously Junco. Cook also 
mentions Hummingbirds, which regards migrants from farther south 
since they saw none first, but later the ‘‘natives brought them the ships 
great numbers’’. These were the Rufous Hummer. 

Prince William’s Sound were seen the White-headed Eagle, the Aleyon 
great Kingfisher, the Hummingbird, and small land bird evidently the 
Golden-crowned Sparrow. Steller’s Jay was also obtained Nootka Sound, 
bird which had been previously observed this explorer the same place. 
number these species were described Latham and Pennant and due 
course named Gmelin. 

1786 party French explorers under Comte Pérouse touched 
San Francisco and Monterey and obtained two birds which were figured 
under the names ‘‘Perdrix and ‘‘Promerops Californie 
Septentrionale’’—respectively the California Quail and the California Thrash- 
er. was this early discovery that led Gambel when found and described 
the Thrasher some sixty years later bestow upon the name redivivus: 
resurrected. 

British expedition commanded Capt. Vancouver visited the same 
ports November, 1792, and Archibald Menzies, the botanist, procured speci- 
mens the California Vulture and the Quail which were duly described, fig- 
ured and named Shaw 1798. 


*A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, etc., Dublin, 1784, vol. 2, pp. 296-297. 
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This completes the summary actual ornithological the 
prior 1800. must, however, remember that various species 
west coast birds, races which were that time and for half 
century later regarded identical with them, were already known from the 
eastern United States, Hudson’s Bay, Mexico. When the western races 
these birds were first found the coast the discovery caused little 
comment the early explorers thought they were the same those the 
east and often failed preserve specimens. therefore difficult say 
just when they were actually discovered. 

the time the publication Wilson’s Ornithology, 1808-12, less 
than species Californian land birds were thus known from identical 
closely related races the east although only one two had been actually 
identified from the coast. While Wilson’s great work was progress the first 
the transcontinental expeditions was organized mainly through the efforts 
Thomas Jefferson, then president the United States. Philadelphia has 
direct claim upon this expedition which was under the leadership two 
Virginians, Meriweather Lewis, Jefferson’s private secretary, and Capt. Wil- 
liam Clarke. From the fact, however, that the few birds which they brought 
back were deposited Peale’s ‘‘Philadelphia Museum’’, while the manu- 
scripts the expedition are still among the treasures the American Philo- 
sophical Society Philadelphia, the enterprise seems measure identified 
with our city. 

Had naturalist been the Lewis and Clarke party there 
telling what discoveries would have ensued, but was, specimens only 
three new species were brought back, which were named, figured and described 
Wilson Clarke’s Crow, Lewis’ Woodpecker, and the Louisiana Tanager. 
Twenty-six other land birds well number water birds are mentioned 
the painstaking diaries that were kept the explorers, but these were 
mostly either well known eastern species vaguely described not 
clearly recognizable. The Sharp-tailed and Franklin’s Grouse, the Sage Hen, 
and the Magpie are easily identified, also the Whistling Swan which was 
named Ord from Lewis and Clarke’s 

This expedition rendezvoused the mouth Wood River oppo- 
site the Missouri and consisted, besides the commanders who were then and 
years age respectively, nine young men from Kentucky, fourteen vol- 
unteers from the Army, two French watermen, interpreter and hunter, 
and Capt. Clarke’s negro servant, twenty-nine all, with detail seven sol- 
diers and nine watermen escort them the Missouri far the Mandan 
Nation (now Bismark, North Dakota). They set out May 14, 1804, reached 
Fort Clatsop (Vancouver, Washington) December, 1805, and returning March 
23, 1806, the Mississippi September 23. 

The discovery Clarke’s Crow Nutcracker, thus Clarke’s 
original journal under date August 22, 1805, from western Montana. 
saw today [a] Bird the woodpecker kind which fed Pine burs its Bill 
and tail white the wings black every other part light brown, and about 
the Size The identification this bird woodpecker gives 
some idea the extent his ornithological knowledge. The Lewis’s Wood- 
pecker was encountered July and Lewis’s diary the following: 
encamped the side [of the river] near spring high 


*Thwait’s Original Journal of the Lewis and Clarke Expedition, vol. III, p. 17, 1905. 
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bank [El Dorado, miles northeast Helena] the prickly pears are 
abundant that could scarcely find room lye. saw black woodpecker 
(or today about the size the lark woodpecker [Flicker] black 
endeavored get shoot but could not was distinct spe- 
cies woodpecker has long tail and flys good deel like the jay 
specimen either was secured until about May 27, 1806, the homeward 
journey, and the diary this and the following day detailed descriptions 
are given. The specimens were taken the Upper Kooskooski near the base 
the Bitter-root Mountains, Idaho, and were now clearly recognized 
and woodpecker, respectively. 

The Sage Grouse mentioned many places, and sketch was 
made. The first reference follows: August 12, 1805, near Dillon, Montana. 
also saw several the heath cock with long pointed tail and uni- 
form dark brown colour but could not kill one them. they are much larger 
than the common dunghill fowls and their [h]abits and manner flying 
resemble the growse prairie August 20, Capt. Clarke says, ‘‘T 
killed Pheasent the Indian Camp larger than dungal [dunghill] 
with protubrances about the head like This completes 
the contributions Lewis and Clarke American ornithology. 

Pike’s expedition the Rocky Mountains 1806 was better equipped 
with naturalists than was that Lewis and Clarke, and added nothing our 
knowledge western ornithology. mentioned this connection only 
because its possibilities this line, for Alex. Wilson, endorsed William 
Bartram. the veteran Philadelphia naturalist, made earnest plea Presi- 
dent Jefferson allowed accompany the party. received reply 
whatever his letter, and, much had .already had cordial ex- 
change letters with Jefferson ornithological matters, seems probable 
that his application never reached the President’s eye. 

The organization Major Long’s party for another expedition the 
Rockies 1819 showed appreciation the possibilities such 
expeditions and two able Philadelphia naturalists were selected 
it, Thomas Say, one the founders the Philadelphia Academy who was 
then years age, and Titian Peale, youngest son the founder the 
famous Philadelphia Museum, who had just turned 19. 

This expedition did not propose pass beyond the Rocky Mountains, and 
strictly speaking has bearing upon the ornithology the coast; but since 
brought light less than twelve characteristic coast birds, even though 
they were secured the eastern edge their range, seems have place 
this connection. The new birds were the Dusky Grouse, Band-tailed Pigeon, 
Arkansas Flycatcher, Arkansas Goldfinch, Lark Sparrow, Lazuli Bunting, 
Cliff Swallow, Orange-crowned Warbler, Rock Wren, Say’s Flycatcher, Yel- 
low-headed Blackbird, House Finch, and Burrowing Owl. 

Long’s expedition followed the regular highway the frontier, the Ohio 
River, down which Lewis and Clarke had gone 1803 join their men; down 
which went Audubon and his bride establish himself business 
and down which 1810 Alexander Wilson had guided his little 
row boat Ornithologist’’ his trip New Orleans. They left Pitts- 
burg May 1819, reaching St. Louis June and Council Bluffs (near the 


*Thwait’s Original Journal of the Lewis and Clarke Expedition, vol. II, p. 252, 1904. 
vol. II, pp. 335 and 386. 
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present city Omaha) the early autumn and here passed the winter. The 
summer 1820 was spent exploring the eastern base the central Rockies, 
returning the mouth the Ohio November. 

The Rocky Mountain party consisted twenty persons with twenty rid- 
ing animals and eight pack horses, each man carrying his personal belongings. 
Peale was appointed Major Long assistant naturalist, his services 
collecting and preserving specimens, draughting and delineating them, pre- 
serving skins, Sixty skins were preserved, several thousand insects, 500 
species plants, and many shells and rocks, while 122 sketches were made, 
all which were depoited Peale’s Museum Philadelphia. Say described 
some the birds the report the expedition and others were described 
Bonaparte his continuation Wilson’s Ornithology, Peale preparing the 
illustrations. Say was mainly interested entomology and conchology and 
while he, chief naturalist, published the new birds, was probably mainly 
due young Peale that such important ornithological results were obtained. 

Peale lived ripe old age and did not pass away until 1885, just before 
became connected with the Philadelphia Academy. oceupied what had for- 
merly been his room and were stored his collection butterflies and 
many relies the Exploring Expedition (1838-42) which had accom- 
panied its voyage around the world. During this voyage, the way, 
made some collections California. Being board the Peacock which was 
wrecked the mouth the Columbia, May 18, 1840, was forced journey 
overland San Francisco join another vessel, the Vincennes. 

During the interim fifteen years following the return Long’s expedi- 
tion 1820 some thirty west coast birds were made known science, but only 
very few were obtained from within the confines the present United States. 

Swainson 1827 described number species obtained northern 
Mexico Mr. Bullock, collector and proprietor museum England. 
Among these were the California Woodpecker, Black Phoebe, Bullock’s Ori- 
ole, Black-headed Grosbeak, Violet-green Swallow, and Dipper. 

Wagler described from the same country the Ladder-backed Woodpecker, 
and Brewer’s Blackbird. 

From California, Lesson, the Frenchman, described the Road-runner from 
specimen obtained Dr. Botta, surgeon French sailing vessel, and 
deposited the duke Rivoli’s collection Paris, which later came Phila- 
delphia. This bird probably referred Hernandez long before, but the 
description too vague for positive identification. 

The next transcontinental expedition which figures ornithological an- 
nals was organized 1834 Capt. Wyeth who was interested the Columbia 
River Fishing and Trading Company. John Townsend and Thomas Nuttall, 
the former Philadelphia, the latter professor natural history Harvard 
University, joined the party for the purpose making ornithological and 
botanical researches the far west. Townsend was but twenty-five years old 
but was already competent authority the birds the east, while Nuttall 
was forty-eight and had just published the first volume his classic ‘‘Man- 
ual’’, though was this time, and probably always, more botanist than 
ornithologist. 

The two naturalists took the usual route down the Ohio St. Louis and 
thence across the state foot Independence where the caravan was en- 
camped. They had all men and 250 horses, and the order march 


& 
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was thus described Townsend: ‘‘Captain Wyeth and Milton Sublette took 
the lead, Mr. N[uttall] and myself rode beside them; then the men double 
file, each leading, with line, two horses heavily laden, and Captain Thing 
(Captain W’s assistant), brought the rear. The band missionaries, with 
their horned cattle, rode along the Later Ft. Hall some the 
caravan went ahead leaving men and 116 horses Wyeth’s party during 
the latter days the march. They left Independence April 28, reaching 
Fort Vancouver the Columbia September 16, after the usual vicissitudes 
transcontinental travel. The narrative their journey written and pub- 
lished Townsend most interesting reading, full incidents buffalo 
hunting and the habits and peculiarities the various tribes Indians 
with which they came contact. 

Townsend got many birds route, number which were new, and 
many others Fort Vancouver and elsewhere about the mouth the Colum- 
bia. Unfortunately gives but little information about birds his narrative, 
apparently deeming ornithology but little general interest, and only once 
does refer his collection. This description violent storm 
which overtook them the Columbia below Fort Walla Walla during which 
Mr. Nuttall’s dried plants were somewhat damaged, ‘‘but’’, says, ‘‘my bale 
birds escaped without any material 

The Band-tailed Pigeon appealed the sportsman him, and writes 
May 21, 1835, ‘‘very abundant near the river, found flocks 
fifty sixty and perching upon the dead trees along the margin the stream. 
They are feeding upon the buds the balsam poplar; are very fat and excel- 
lent eating. the course the morning, and without leaving the canoe, 
killed enough supply our people with provisions for two The Pin- 
tail duck also occurred abundance, and Townsend and Indian killed 
simultaneous discharge their guns. 

There has been some comment among our friends the herpetologists 
why Townsend failed procure any reptiles. close perusal his narra- 
tive clears any doubt this point. speaking the behavior one 
their men after reaching the Columbia says: ‘‘His appetite for ardent 
spirits was the most inordinate kind. During the journey across the coun- 
try constantly carried large two-gallon bottle whiskey, which depos- 
ited various kinds lizards and serpents, and when arrived the Colum- 
bia the vessel was almost full these crawling creatures. left the bottle 
board the brig when paid first visit the Willammet falls, and 
return found that had decanted the liquor from the precious reptiles which 
had destined for immortality, and and one his pot companions had been 
‘happy’ upon for whole did not discover the theft until too 
late save specimens, which were consequence all 

Townsend and Nuttall visited the Sandwich Islands during the winter 
1834-5. Nuttall then visited California, stopping Monterey, Santa Barbara 
and San Diego, and returning round the Horn reached home 1836. Town- 
send remained until 1837, and then returned the same route, reaching home 
November 17. 

Nuttall obtained specimens the Yellow-billed Magpie and the Tricol- 
ored Redwing which gave Audubon who published them his great 

*Townsend’s Narrative, Phila. 1839, p. 27. 
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work. The greater part Townsend’s birds were apparently brought back 
Nuttall and the history their publication amusing. Audubon after the 
publication the third volume the Ornithological Biography returned 
America from August, 1836. ‘‘In Boston’’, says, heard 
the arrival Thos. Nuttall Esq., the well-known zoologist, botanist and min- 
eralogist who had performed journey over the Rocky Mountains the 
Pacitic Ocean accompanied our mutual friend John Kirk Townsend. Mr. 
Nuttall generously gave his ornithological treasures all that was new 
and inscribed journal the observations which had made respecting 
the habits and distribution all the new and rare species which were un- 
known tome. ... 

Townsend’s collection was Philadelphia; anxiety examine 
his specimens was extreme; and therefore, bidding farewell Boston 
friends, hurried off New York’’ and Philadelphia. ‘‘Soon after arrival, 
learned friend Dr. Charles ‘‘Having ob- 
tained access the collection sent Dr. Townsend, turned over and over 
the new and rare species; but was absent Fort Vancouver, the shores 
the Columbia River; Thos. Nuttall had not yet come from Boston, and loud 
murmurs were uttered the friends science, who objected 
seeing, much less portraying and describing those valuable relics 
many which had not yet been introduced into our Fauna. 

traveller’s appetite much increased the knowledge the dis- 
which has tramp betore can obtain meal; and with the 
desire obtaining the specimens question increased proportion the 
difficulties that presented themselves. ... length succeeded. was 
agreed that might purchase duplicates, provided the specitic names agreed 
upon Mr. Nuttall had now arrived] and myself were published 
name. 

latter part the affair was perfectly congenial feelings, 
have seldom cared much about priority the naming species. therefore 
paid for the skins which received and have now published such proved 

The birds described the paper published the Philadelphia Academy 
Journal 1837 prior Townsend’s return were: Chestnut-backed Titmouse, 
Bush-tit, Mountain Mocking Bird, Hermit Warbler, Black-throated Gray 
Warbler, Townsend’s Warbler, Audubon’s Warbler, Western Bluebird, Chest- 
nut-collared Longspur, Oregon Junco, Lark Finch, and Rocky Mountain 
Plover. Townsend added the Appendix his Vaux’s Swift, 
and MacGillivray’s Warbler. 

Later, arrival, Audubon purchased all his additional novel- 
ties and secured memoranda relating the habits the western birds from 
both him and Nuttall. These are all published vols. and the Ornith- 
ological Biography, while practically the same matter reprinted Nuttall 
the second edition his ‘‘Manual’’ which the western species are added. 

regrettable that Townsend and Nuttall never published the complete 
ornithology their expedition over their own names and their own way. 
The fragments that pick out Audubon and Nuttall only whet our appe- 
tites for more. Their notes had the stamp accuracy, but while 
both were fluent writers they apparently did not believe flowery elaboration 


*Ornithological Biography, Introduction to vol. IV, p. ix. 
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scientific matters. Audubon seemed miss this element the short pithy 
notes with which they supplied him, and make for launched forth 
picturesque, wholly imaginary, account their trip the opening his 
fourth volume (1838) which strong contrast Townsend’s own narrative 
which appeared 1839, but has doubt fired many youthful mind with 
determination visit the wonderful country which was pictured such 
brilliant colors. says: 

‘‘How delightful, have often exclaimed, must have been the feelings 
those enthusiastic naturalists, friends Nuttall and Townsend, while tra- 
versing the ridges the Rocky Mountains! How grand and impressive the 
scenery presented their admiring gaze, when from elevated station they 
saw the mountain torrent hurling its foaming waters over the black crags 
the rugged ravine, while wide-spread wings the Great Vulture sailed over- 
head watching the departure the travellers, that might feast the sal- 
mon, which striving ascend the catarract had been thrown the stony 
beach! Now the weary travellers are resting the bank brawling 
brook, along which they are delighted see the lively Dipper frisking wren- 
like from stone stone. the stunted bushes above them some curious Jays 
are chattering, and friends are looking upon the gay and restless birds, 
they are involuntarily led extend their gaze the green beneath the 
more distant crags, where they spy mountain sheep, watching the movements 
the travellers, well those yon wolves stealing silently toward the 
fleet-tooted animal. Again the pilgrims are motion; they wind their path- 
less way round rocks and fissures; they have reached the greatest height 
the sterile platform; and they gaze the valleys whose waters hasten 
join the Pacific Ocean, and bid adieu, perhaps far the last time, the dear 
friends they have left the distant east, how intense must their feelings, 
thoughts the past and future blend themselves their anxious minds! 
But now see them brother-like, with lighter steps, descending towards the 
head waters the famed Oregon. They have reached the great stream, and 
seating themselves canoe, shoot adown the current, gazing the beautiful 
shrubs and tlowers that ornament the banks, and the majestic trees that cover 
the sides the valley, all new them, and presenting wide field discov- 
ery. The melodies unknown songsters enliven their spirits, and glimpses 
gaudily plumed birds excite their desire search those beautiful thickets; 
but time urgent, and onward they must speed. deer crosses the stream, 
they pursue and capture it; and being now evening, they land and soon form 
camp, carefully concealed from the prying eyes the lurking savage. The 
night past, the dawn smiles upon the refreshed travellers, who launch their 
frail and they slowly float the stream, both listen attentively the 
notes the Red-and-White-winged Troupial, and wonder how similar they are 
those the Red-winged Starling’’. From these rhetorical heights come 
earth with unpleasant jar our eye catches pencilled note Town- 
send’s hand the margin our Academy copy Audubon. says the name 
tricolor which Audubon gave this blackbird should credited Nuttall, 
who communicated both specimen and name Audubon, who appropriated the 
latter! Thus early did jealousies develop and the never ceasing con- 
test for priority and credit!! 

John Townsend was evidently genius whom force circumstances 
prevented from reaching his proper place ornithological annals. Had 
had the financial backing that Edward Harris was ever ready provide for 
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Audubon, had there been salaried positions those early days 
which ornithologist could make living, the name Townsend would 
have been among the leaders American ornithology. have talked with 
his cousin who remembers him dressed the furs and skins that brought 
from the far west, and with his brother-in-law who knew him the intimacy 
family relationship; and have read the opinions Cassin his confi- 
dential letters Baird and all testify his high character and ability. 

Townsend filled minor positions Washington looking after the birds 
the Exploring Expedition, and later practiced dentistry Philadel- 
phia. seems always have been handicapped financial conditions and 
died suddenly February 1851, the age 42. deplorable that 
man his capabilities could not have been given the opportunities devel- 
oping them. 

Prior the appearance Townsend’s Narrative, two foreign expeditions 
had collected California. German explorer then Mexico, Ferdi- 
nand Deppe, travelled northward Monterey and went from there the 
Hawaiian islands, where, the way, met Townsend. made some collec- 
tions and his ornithological discoveries were published Lichtenstein 
1838. They did not amount much, however, only one new 
species, the Ferruginous 

British expedition under Capt. Beechey (1825) obtained much larger 
collection which was reported Vigors 1839. The material was actually 
collected Dr. Collie, Mr. Lay and Lt. Belcher. One hundred species 
were listed (many from Mexico), but the Calitornia Jay, Pygmy Nuthatch, 
California Towhee and Red-shafted Flicker, were described new from 

This brings the next transcontinental expedition, that William 
Gambel. Gambel was young protege Thomas Nuttall. All have been 
able learn his ancestry was that lived Philadelphia with his mother 
and sister who were humble later had some sort 
occupation the Academy Natural Sciences, and (Cassin says 1841) 
the solicitation Nuttall, made journey California with party 
trappers. took more southerly route than any the previous parties, 
following the Santa trail, exploring the Raton Mountains northern New 
Mexico and passing thence from Santa the Colorado River and into 
southren returned round the Horn reaching Philadelphia with 
his treasures August, 1845. 

The new species which Gambel discovered included the Wren-tit, many 
ways one the most remarkable birds the coast, Plain Titmouse, Mountain 
Chickadee, California Thrasher, Gambel’s Quail, Elegant Tern, and Nuttall’s 
Woodpecker. Diagnoses some his new species were sent from the west 
Nuttall and published betore Gambel’s return. His final report, fully anno- 
tated list 176 species, the first paper note Californian ornithology 
and forms the basis all subsequent work. Gambel and his specimens reached 
Philadelphia about August 15, 1845, and Cassin, writing Baird this date, 
says: ‘‘Gambel here with his California birds and others—not very many 
but some the most magnificent specimens ever saw. has four new 
species addition those already described: queer little Parus crested but 
totally distinct from another which calls Parus but hardly that 
genus more like Setophaga; extraordinarily large long billed bird which 
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Promerops; new Mergulus like alle but entirely distinct, with others 
that need examining. has the most beautiful specimens well-known birds 
and others not well known, Sitta pygmea, Tyrannula saya, Tyrannula 
nigricans, Sialia occidentalis, ete. Decidedly the gem his collection most 
superb specimen Leptostoma longicauda beautiful Cuckoo-like bird which 
walks the ground, but have not time really tell you about it. His 
Lophortyx gambelii splendid and can find description books 
which have 

The crested titmouse was the Plain Titmouse, the other one ‘‘like Seto- 
phaga’’ was the Wren-tit, and the Mergulus was Cassin’s Auklet. 

April 1849, Gambel left another expedition California, joining 
company with Isaac Wistar, then young man twenty-one, later gen- 
eral the Civil War and president both the Philadelphia Academy and 
the American Philosophical Society. General Wistar has told the few de- 
tails the trip point where the party divided, Gambel going with 
those who followed Hudspith’s trail which crossed the Sierra near the head 
the Sacramento Valley. They suffered great hardships being caught the 
snows the mountains, and Gambel and few others were the only ones 
reach California. almost immediately contracted typhoid and died 
December 13, 1849. was buried sunny hillside the Feather River. 
His death terminated career that would probably have yielded results the 
utmost value ornithology for the short space eight years Gambel dem- 
onstrated that was possessed remarkable ability both explorer 
and field naturalist and student natural history. 

Immediately after the acquisition California the United States 
the close the Mexican War, John Bell, the famous taxidermist New 
York, who had accompanied Audubon the Missouri 1843, made trip 
the coast, crossing through Central America did many those who 
rushed westward search gold. Bell returned April 17, 1850, having got- 
ten number interesting novelties which were described Cassin and pur- 
chased for the Philadelphia Academy among these were Bell’s Sparrow, Law- 
rence’s Goldfinch, Williamson’s Sapsucker, and White-headed Woodpecker. 
the last, Bell says: ‘‘I shot this bird Oregon near Georgetown 
about miles from Sutter’s Mill. seemed prefer the tall pine trees and 
generally kept very high’’. 

Baird was about describe the same bird some years later from speci- 
men which had been obtained some other collector for the Smithsonian 
Institution, and find Cassin’s letters the following amusing sentence: ‘‘I 
guess you had better not describe that new woodpecker—black with white 
head—it not very new—compare with Melanerpes albolarvatus Cassin 
Jour. last number published—perhaps you had better not describe 
any them. Send them this way!’’ was constantly arguing joking with 
Baird about the new birds that were discovered and was jealous any one 
else publishing the novelties. Baird seems have good-naturedly sent him 
most the Pacific Railroad material, and course with the birds and books 
which Cassin then had access Philadelphia could determine what was 
new better than any one else. 

One lot sent for his opinion some years later contained fine new species 
Purple Finch, which considered the best thing the collection, adding 
suggestion Baird, name Cassini, which, the way, did. Regard- 
ing Hutton’s Vireo, Cassin writes: ‘‘Calling that Vireo after your 
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friend Hutton one the severest things. don’t want it— 
when gets better known will something after him. This kind 
thing bad enough the best, but name bird after person utterly un- 
known worse than that. not doubt his entire capability but don’t 
like thrust honors upon Baird, however, stood firm and little 
later Cassin writes: ‘‘Please give the name full Mr. Hutton, his name, 
style, address, business, locality, age whether young adult, present pursuits, 
and whereabouts the best your knowledge and belief and 
must have early the paper goes the printer about Wednesday 
Thursday next.’’ 

seems also that Henry’s Nighthawk came near having another name, 
but this Baird gave Cassin’s wishes. Cassin writes: ‘‘By the way, 
eannot Chordeiles Gunnisoni called Henryi—name some other bird after 
Lt. Gunnison—Henry ought have one named after him and not like the 
idea exactly giving him one the Buteos—too many already named that 
style—just give in, Professor, for think bird found 
Gunnisoni—I think moreover that Henry’s claim the 

But return Bell. Cassin naming the sparrow after him says 
gentleman possessed very extensive knowledge natural history and 
whose attachment the pursuit which, induced him make the visit 
California which resulted the discovery this and other interesting 

One other name deserves mentioned among these early transconti- 
nental travellers. This Heermann, another member the Philadel- 
phia Academy. young man thirty, Heermann went California 
1849 and spent nearly three years ‘‘in quote Cassin, ‘‘researches 
and collections with excellent judgment and great enterprise and has suc- 
ceeded bringing safely home the most extensive collections ever made 
that 

letter Baird dated August 28, 1852, Cassin wrote with much enthu- 
siasm: ‘‘Heermann has arrived from California with collection about 
1200 bird skins. have not seen them all but expect tomorrow. have 
portion them brought his trunk among which are—a Hummingbird, 
alexandri which new our fauna, Wren and undescribed 
finch [Am. rostratus]; also Squirrel which LeConte says new and the 
greatest kind lot nests and Heermann’s Gull was another nov- 
elty which obtained. Later Heermann was naturalist Lt. Williamson’s 
party which surveyed the 32nd and 35th parallels southern California 
one the Railroad Surveys. Heermann’s paper dealing with his 
experiences with 125 land birds California the second great California 
ornithological contribution. 

With the rush settlers that followed 1849 and the military 
the coast posts, numerous ornithologists found their way 
fornia and knowledge its birds increased apace. The great Rail- 
road Surveys and the resultant report Baird, Cassin and Lawrence, brought 
all the seattered eontributions together systematic form. But these opera- 
tions belong another period the history western ornithological devel- 
opment and are clearly beyond theme. feél that owe you apology 
is, for occupying much time presenting matter that not new. 
Sometimes, however, well worn facts may assembled new combinations 
that the resultant structure has some elements novelty and that, together 
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with the fact that many details which have given are new most those 
here present, must excuse. 

closing let name over once more these sturdy pioneers who each 
his way did what could for the advancement western ornithology Lewis 
and Clarke, Townsend and Nuttall, Peale and Say, Gambel, Bell, and Heer- 
mann. Others equally worthy followed after, but they belong another chap- 
ter. When think these men, the results they achieved, and the difficulties 
amid which they labored, and realize that are following their footsteps, 
striving uphold and the great work which they established firm 
foundations, recall the closing words the beautiful tribute Dr. Coues 
the memory John Cassin. ‘‘A higher trust than perhaps appreciate 
laid upon the few this later day who pay devotion the beautiful 
study ornithology. less than the keeping bright and untarnished, 
and transmitting our successors, the name and fame the science that ab- 
sorbed such minds these. May prove worthy servitors, guarding with 
jealous care our trust, watchful that the vestal fires shall ever burn the 
shrine worship with clear and steady 


CHARACTERISTIC BIRDS THE DAKOTA PRAIRIES 
AMONG THE SLOUGHS AND MARSHES 


FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


THE MOST interesting prairie birds were water birds. 
easily explained geologically, for where there are high 
mountains drain off the water, and the highest mountains North 

Dakota are merely piles glacial drift, then whatever water falls must lie 
the surface depressions. Owing the plowing the ice sheet and the great 
number moraines these depressions are numerous the prairie, producing 
sloughs various sizes, and marshes and lakes that afford ideal breeding 
grounds for water fowl. Would that every bird student could visit them and 
bring back intimate studies the birds their own home grounds! But 
though few are vouchsafed unconditioned days field work, the least fortun- 
ate sojourners North Dakota will find much enjoy. 

surprising variety water birds are seen even the shallowest hol- 
lows the prairie. Some these small sloughs that would called tanks 
farther west are not much larger than the buffalo wallows left since the days 
when fresh buffalo trails crossed the prairie water. Two small roadside 
sloughs were near part Stump Lake. one them, the Rural Route 
mail carrier told me, pair strange birds were seen; one was almost 
always there when passed along his route. When drove over the prairie 
investigate, there the edge the slough stood Black-crowned Night 
Heron its calm judicial pose, its black back contrasting strikingly with its 
broad ashy wings. Seeing that was observed rose and flew away across 
the prairie the direction clump trees the shore. the nearest 
house the people told that the Herons had been the neighborhood for 
several years and that they seemed divide their time between the small 
slough and larger one down the lake. 
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The other the two roadside sloughs was down road running between 
blue green spiky wheat and yellow green leafy flax fields with their delecta- 
ble promise acres golden grain and fields sky blue bloom. The slough 
could also reached across pastures whose well worn cattle trails 
led its water. pair brown Gadwall were often seen the slough 
that they doubtless nested the surrounding pasture. They sat undisturbed 
when wagons passed only few rods away, but the horses stopped would fly 
off, the drake showing the characteristic black hinderparts. When went 
down watch them one day the coming water with jangling cow-bell 
covered approach that slipped unobserved behind chokecherry and 
juneberry screen. The Ducks sat complacently the pool though the cows 
half it, one them taking its stand only few feet from the birds. 

watched, the pair swam slowly along the edge the slough feeding 
they went, the drake showing the orange edges his bill, the duck her 
black bill and orange feet. Hunger satisfied, they stopped plume them- 
selves, after which, sitting the water close together, their big bills resting 
their backs, Darby and Joan proceeded nap. They napped not with 
one eye open but with both eyes winking often that there was alterna- 
tion like that from the winking the shutter camera—light—dark— 
light—dark. excellent safety device seemed, though there appeared 
little need, for they looked more like chunks wood than birds, the white 
wing patch being the only exposed note color. While waited impatiently, 
Joan awoke and started swim away, which Darby, vexed, perhaps the 
interruption his nap, opened his big bill her. Nevertheless swam 
after her, though repeated his eloquent remonstrance. What would they 
next? High over the prairie appeared flock Franklin Gulls coming 
rapidly toward us. Joan, startled, rocked back and forth long enough 
get momentum, and then rose clear the water. Darby followed 
unquestioningly, the pair, disappointment, flying away across the pas- 
ture out sight. 

another place small slough between the road and barn sur- 


and were surprised by, Bittern. stared amazement, but 


though watched alertly, did not stop the horses bravely stood 
its ground until were out sight. 

One the most interesting and the small sloughs seen 
was only few yards road, grassy slough not more than twenty-five 
feet diameter that seemed only the merest saucer the level prairie. 
drove saw Yellow-legs, bird whose long yellow legs show good 
advantage, standing lush green marsh ground and whose neat fresh plum- 
age makes fit well land cool clean wheat fields. came 
alongside the little slough were surprised loud outburst, the musical 
song invisible Sora. Along the edge the pool the marsh 
grass discovered parent Coot swimming around with its droll little pink- 
headed youngster. And drove off, one the fascinating Black-headed 
Terns wavered over the slough. Facinating, anomalous birds both water 
and land! They were often seen flying over the prairie hunting insects where 
there was apparently water the landscape: What thrill the sight 
these black-heads gives! But the most enchanting, magic moment all 
when just the long pointed gray Tern wings become visible gray sky—as 
when the white forms Gulls come out fog. 
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That our small wayside slough with Hydrochelidon and its comrades was 
but fortunate incident the prairie, the song Grasshopper Sparrow 
assured drove alongside the great wheat fields. Miles and miles 
evenly headed blue green wheat, not weed sight, not much 
jack-rabbit’s trail mar the perfect stands grain—it was indeed beauti- 
ful sight. And the bright prairie sun warmed eagerly whiffed the 
prairie breeze that came over the fields laden with the nutty smell the 
wheat and the delicate fragrance the dwarf prairie rose, the wild prairie 
rose that hides itself the foot the wheat, clinging tenaciously life 
even the ground that man has usurped. 

While the small roadside sloughs are but fortunate incidents your 
way across the prairie, they serve whet the appetite for the feasts offered 
the marshes and lakes. Many the North Dakota tule marshes seem 
merely black streaks the prairie. But with what keen zest, what high hopes 
the bird lover sights one them! Exciting black streaks! When looked 
down upon from the top prairie billow even from high wagon, they 
give one their many well guarded secrets—an interior basin open 
water. According the width this basin they may known locally 
marshes lakes, and many the so-called lakes are merely wider marshes 
that one may wade across. 

One long chain black tule marshes, some denominated lakes but all 
making black streaks the prairie, gave red letter day long 
remembered; for drove them they were alive with water birds. 
last was the famous breeding grounds the Ducks and Grebes! 

How eagerly scanned each successive marsh the chain, luxuriating 
the sight, fairly gloating over it, trying see each bird that hid her young 
the tules, trying extract from more experienced companions the name 
each last female Duck disappearing far across the sky, till finally our list 
species included large proportion the Ducks known breed the 
besides Grebes, Coots, Terns, two Cormorants flying from good fish- 
ing grounds back the alkali lake which were their breeding islands, 
together with Yellow-headed Blackbirds and Marsh addition 
had seen the old nesting hole Golden-eye and had flushed Blue-winged 
Teal from her nest the grass, nest with nine small brown eggs which 
she circled back drove on. Beautiful tule marshes teeming with water 
fowl their home grounds! What intense satisfaction merely see 
them passing, know that they were there! Before our wonderful day 
marshes closed were driving those whose water was shimmering the 
low slanting sunlight, the moving throng glorified the golden light. 

The day that drove Sheyenne River, secluded grassy marsh 
walled dense thicket from the fishermen’s trail along the river bank, 
flushed two Blue-winged Teal and Bittern that seemed have found safe 
nesting grounds the protected harbor. 

Before leaving this land water fowl, had the good fortune spend 
week between marsh and lake—Lake Elsie, Hankinson. From across 
the lake were often heard the wailing loons and the stentorian 
Holboell Grebes, times with suggestion the Crow tones’’ Mr. 
Brewster speaks of, but oftener with mellow bugle call. What satisfac- 
tion was see the splendid birds! They completed the Grebe family for 
me, and all but the tiny Mexican species which found southern Texas 
had now been seen North Dakota. While the Western Grebe— 
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AEchmophorus—is doubtless the king the family, had only maddening 
glimpses him, once catching the gleam long white neck across lake 
its owner disappeared below. 

Barring AEchmophorus, holboelli head and shoulders above all the 
others size and distinction. Its height above the water, its striking white 
throat-latch, and long red neck glowing the sun make marked bird. 
What contrast the plain little Pied-billed had been seeing the tules 
leading around its tiny chicks! When holboelli puts down its head preen- 
ing the white chin does not show, and may have distinguished 
from some the marsh dwellers its reddish but when the long red- 
dish neck raised its full height, the bill becomes short horizontal line 
surmounting high vertical one—]—and even distance the white throat- 
latch makes striking field character. 

The Grebes heard calling from across the lake lived the tules 
marsh opening into the lake. When went the marsh young and old all 
seemed talking once, but the loud grating ker’r’r and liquid hen 
turkey note drowned the rest. anxiety see better made the fatal 
mistake rising above tule screen for moment, and silence fell. The 
two parents immediately swam out into the lake, one with such decided 
hump its back that must have been carrying off its young, alarmed 
parent had been seen doing few days previously nearer hand. After long 
silence caught one the old Grebes with head turned looking way, 
after which there was more silence; and when the loud talking was finally 
resumed was behind screen all too far out the lake. 

Though interesting and distinguished, the lordly holboelli did not lessen 
affection for the quiet little Eared Grebes with whom had been Stump 
Lake during the summer. Slender, gracefully formed little creatures, with 
the pointed crest and light ear patch, they would swim along near shore 
quietly looking me, make pictures themselves out the white 
luminosity reflected cloud the still lake, the pointed head and graceful 
neck charmingly mirrored below. Though quiet and gentle, the pretty 
californicus nervous, and, you not keep quiet does, after turn- 
ing alertly from side side scrutinizing you, will curve forward its bill 
and dive below, the silvery white its belly showing below the reddish brown 
its sides disappears. 

The Eared has the Grebe habit lying its side the water that 
its white breast, whose soft silky feathers have been made all too familiar 
milliners, gleams far across the water. Sometimes the bird turns its side 
just long enough flash across the water and then gone below. When 
swimming around with the white hidden, its body glows reddish brown the 
sun. the rare occasions when one sits the water with its long neck 
down, amusingly transformed into snug little Duck. 

While watching the Eared Grebes Stump Lake saw them going about 
either singly pairs until the middle June, when discovered family 
half-grown young swimming around some distance from shore. Seeing 
me, the old mother gave harsh imperative ka-keep, ka-keep, which the 
scattered brood started swim toward her making small wakes the 
still water. they were coming she gave loud musical 
also heard Sweetwater Lake, carrying far over the water. 

When the Eared Grebes Stump Lake had become familiar friends, two 
Horned Grebes appeared along shore and were seen there for three four 
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days, when they disappeared suddenly they had come. They were 
noted with interest party Eared Grebes who turned their heads 
look longer the strangers they swam by. The visitors were generally 
wet from constant diving that was hard tell their dry colors, and 
their water soaked were flattened that they looked round headed. 
Their chestnut necks, however, were diagnostic. strong sunlight their 
horns were intensely white, white that they made shining mark across 
the water. 

The last time saw the visitors, the bay that they had frequented, red 
with sunset light, was dotted with feeding Ducks and Gulls, but the little 
Grebes were apparently through feeding for the night and looked dry and 
good form they swam along close shore, their crests dimly outlined 
the fading light. 

There was good Grebe nesting ground section Stump Lake, 
but small pond near another part the lake saw Eared Grebe 
brooding eggs. She watched our approach nervously with crest down, cran- 
ing her neck till was long, slim, and snaky, she peered this way and that 
trying decide whether stay. When her photograph had been taken, 
she dropped off the nest. stood quiet she soon returned and, with her 
hampering lobed feet, walked awkwardly around the rim the nest before 
reseating herself. When walked closer she rose and with rapid motions 
the bill pulled some the warm bedding over her eggs and then again 
dropped off into the water. 

Later the season, the last July, Lake Elsie found colony 
Eared Grebes still brooding eggs. was the tule marsh the end the 
lake where the Loons and Holboell Grebes reach had crossed 
the lake such heavy wind that was hard rowing across the white caps, 
and even the quiet water the open marsh, generally alive with Coots, Grebes, 
Teal, and other Ducks, was deserted for the better windbreak the tules. 
poled through the narrow tule lanes with their dark green walls, calls 
and cries and excited talk arose; but few the inhabitants were seen except 
occasional Coot swimming hastily away from the bow the boat, pair 
Blue-winged Teal, and handsome Ruddy Duck—well deserving the 
name—who swam off down tule lane followed his mate and five half- 
grown ducklings. But turn the boat found ourselves colony 
Eared Grebes, and poled one nest after another quick succession 
until had excitedly counted ten. floating nest was anchored 
small clump tules and seemed made the beautiful water weeds could 
see over the edge the boat. All ten the nests contained eggs, some two, 
some three. About half the brooding birds had covered their eggs before 
slipping off their nests, and just after had passed, two solicitous males 
were caught sight among the nests, perhaps returning look after uncov- 
ered eggs. 

crossed patch open water saw pair Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds examining isolated bunch tules with suggestive care. 
Deserted nests number other birds were discovered poled through 
the shallow tule troughs. One that was taken for the nest the Loon that 
lived the lake was soft materials and pronounced the kind 
place Loons like, ‘‘where they can slip over the edge into the water.’’ Built 
between green tules was high compact nest made brown tules character- 
istic Coots. When the nose the boat was snubbed into green cul-de- 
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sac three Long-billed Marsh Wren nests were sight, two old ones and one 
just begun, pretty domed structures with round side entrance, woven 
brown tules, cane leaves, and grass, with soft lining cat-tail down. 

Another marsh this series was close behind the farmhouse. Chinese 


wall high tules and reeds hid the open water behind unless you looked 
down from the terrace above, and myriads birds lived there happy 
security although automobiles passed along the highway only few rods from 
the wall. Enticing, irresistible Marsh Wren songs came from within till, 
perforce, sallied out gaze through the chinks the wall. 

The edge the marsh was dry and skirted cow trails, beyond which 
made short essay into the interior, using both hands part the tules, for 
their crown nutlets slap your cheeks with stinging blows you crowd 
through them. While the footing was still firm enough hold, set 
camp stool and with the tules high above head looked about cage. 
The cool dark green waving rods were interwoven into dense grill work 
with meshes fine that, peer and twist and turn you might—clumsy mor- 
tal—you could only guess what was happening foot from your nose! 

pair Tule Wrens that came clambering along till close face, 
stood staring me, their black wiry legs clinging tules far apart 
seemed they must hinge outward. When satisfied with their scrutiny 
they walked away again absolutely out sight behind the network foot 
two. The miniature forest was full the tantalizing talk and noises 
large invisible population. Ducks quacked plainly could see them (with 
mind’s eye), and heavy-bodied waterfowl went splashing into the water 
right there ahead me—I knew just how they were lighting down. The flat 
tub-tub Coots came close could picture their dark gray forms forging 
along between the tule rods their business-like way. And, oh, that ecstatic 
outburst the Sora, that loud clear musical run down the scale close 
ear, and not tule turned! The Sora, the quaint, the droll, the surprising 
Sora! How good was hear him again! 

Looking overhead could see Swallows and Black Terns skimming along 
over the top the marsh, and envied them their advantage. They could see 
down inside, perhaps, they passed. But what were Rails them? was 
too aggravating. must see! Rising with determination crowded through 
the tules and crashed and crackled through the canes. screeching, thunder- 
ing railroad train might well expect surprise Hermit Thrush! had 
obtruded. Unbroken silence ensued. The moral was all too plain. Would 
you see? Cultivate spirit, content sit and listen the 
voices the marsh; let the fascinating, mysterious, bewildering voices encom- 
pass you and—hold your peace. Spirits the marsh—it their magic forest. 
Let mortal intrude. 

But marsh like mountain will not exorcised ‘and, ‘‘when the Red 
Gods mix their medicine’’, calls insistently that you can but obey its sum- 
mons. That open water the center the marsh called imperatively— 
many Duck had seen curving over settle down where must be. The 
residents had not been encouraging. One said that you might take step 
and down your neck. Another, less conservative, told man who 
had driven into the marsh adjoining this and been sucked down the bog, 
man, horses, and wagon disappearing forever! prevent such unpleas- 
antness, one familiar with bogs gave few careful directions: 
step ahead yourself, never put down foot you can’t draw back, and 
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you hole, back up; turn your foot sidewise and bend the tules down 
under it; steady yourself with handful 

With these valuable directions mind made way laboriously 
through canes and tules and along interior bays marsh grass. Though 
none the wary birds waited for me, startled yellow ball bounded into 
the air ahead and coming down proved Maryland Yellowthroat 
caught giving its flight song this explosive manner later. Tule Wren 
parents fairly held the canes, demanding business. There were 
many opportunities compare the Tule Wren’s mechanical round, clatter, 
clatter, clatter, clatter, clatter, with the Short-billed Wren’s cha-cha, chat-ah- 
cha, chee-chut, chee-chut, chee-chut, chee-chut, chee-chut, chee-chut, chee-chut. 
One the Short-bills, singing out sight the marsh grass bordering 
the tules, answering whistle came out into view, little light-colored 
ball grass stem. Excited what saw and heard came toward 
me, his tail flattened over his back, singing hard, droll midget, bent finding 
the intruder and having out with him the spot; for this was his patch 
marsh grass! 

working way through the marsh, wading from one island 
another, there came one glorious moment when the fact that just then there 
seemed footing short the orient was instantly forgotten, and visions 
disappearing farmers and teams vanished, for whizzing over the tules only 
few yards away came Nelson Sparrow, new bird me, giving his loud 
flight song, his startling, original outburst, that struck the ear like bang 

While this exciting outburst was still ringing ears, the old explorer 
bogs joined me, and carefully testing footholds and ordering step 
his boot prints, led out the edge the open water. female Mallard 
burst from her nest beside guide bent down mass long tules 
serve platform, very quaking platform must acknowledged, from 
which could look out over the interior lake. last had arrived! 

The water was shallow that clumps and streaks tules afforded shel- 
ter for the Coots and Ducks. Part the surface the water was covered 
with beautiful pinkish Surprised beside wisp tule, Black-crowned 
Night Heron, crouching low trying make himself was 
the fullest beauty his nuptial plumage, lovelier than had ever imagined 
could be, with delicate yellow skin around his face and white nuptial 
plumage curved gracefully over his back. Meanwhile less experienced young 
one, nondescript gawky long-legs, made itself the one object the landscape 
trying awkwardly climb clump tules. Swallows and Black 
Terns were skimming over the water, and Tern with food dangling from its 
bill flew straight across the lake the tules; how longed follow! 
Ruddy Duck with broed ducklings sat the water narrow tule lane. 
watched handsome male Ruddy swam eagerly join his little 
family, but surprise and indignation was driven back the mother. 

emerging from the tules climbed low sagebrush hill from which 
had generalized view the marsh and lake, whose blue water changed 
green near the opposite shore. Across the lake the heads band Red- 
heads caught the sun and glowed splendidly. Pied-billed Grebe, Blue-winged 
Teal, and great number Ducks too far away named gave the 
satisfaction knowing how thickly populated was this hidden lake. There 
had need Chinese wall around this home the 
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The next night half past eight when the red light was fading the 
west, Nelson Sparrow was still banging cymbals the marsh, and two Great 
Blues and Night Heron apparently starting their nightly hunt flew over- 
head between the marsh and the largest the lakes. 

Washington, C., May 23, 1915. 


NEW AND INTERESTING BIRD RECORDS FROM OREGON 


STANLEY JEWETT 


ROM April September, 1915, the writer was engaged field work for 
the United States Biological Survey. Work was conducted through the 
mountains and narrow valleys east central and northeastern Oregon. 

Large collections both birds and mammals were made, and extensive notes 
taken. The notes the birds mentioned below are thought sufficient 
importance warrant publication this time. 


Canachites franklini. Franklin Grouse. This species grouse fast disappear- 
ing from its range northeastern Oregon. During the early part September hunted, 
unsuccessfully, for specimens along the headwaters the Imnaha River Wallowa 
County, where the birds were formerly common and are still known occur. heard 
several reports the occurrence Fool Hens, they are commonly called, but not 
until September did establish authentic record, which date found the tail 
and several feathers adult male where some predatory animal had killed it. The 
locality was about mile Cliff River above its junction with the Imnaha River the 
Wallowa Mountains. This grouse undoubtedly often seen prospectors and sheep- 
herders this section, most them are familiar with the Fool Hen differing from 
the Richardson Grouse (Dendragapus richardsoni), which common throughout the 
mcuntains northeastern Oregon. 

Selasphorus platycercus. Broad-tailed Hummingbird. This species was noted but 
twice; first Dayville, June 27, where fine adult male was seen hovering about 
some honeysuckle flowers the hotel porch several times during the day. This bird 
was seen such close range that identification was sure one familiar with the spe- 
cies. June 30, 1915, adult female was taken Mount Vernon. This bird when 
shot was hovering over small opening cottonwood grove the 
bank the John Day River. 

Myiarchus cinerascens cinerascens. Ash-throated Flycatcher. This flycatcher 
was met with twice eastern Oregon. Two were seen juniper trees near Prineville 
June adult male was taken Twickenham, the John Day Canyon, 
June 25. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bobolink. July 23, 1915, found colony about 
twenty-five these birds the Griggs ranch, three miles west the town John 
Day. This colony said have been present each summer the past three years, dur- 
ing which time has increased numbers. Two females were taken for specimens. 
There old breeding colony Bobolinks Harney Valley near Burns; and the 
Oregon Agricultural College recently examined the skin adult male spring 
plumage that was taken Professor Shaw Union County; but the label lacks the 
date capture. large tracts our arid valleys are brought under irrigation will 
interesting note what the effect will this meadow loving bird. 

Pinicola enucleator montana. Rocky Mountain Pine Grosbeak. September 
1915, several these grosbeaks were seen the Hudsonian Zone near the junction 
Cliff and the Imnaha River the Wallowa Mountains. female worn summer plum- 
age was taken. 

Junco hyemalis hyemalis. Slate-colored Junco. April 12, 1915, female this 
eastern junco, probably late spring migrant off her regular route, was taken the 
willow brush along the south bank the Columbia River Miller’s Ranch the 
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mouth the Deschutes Canyon. This bird was with small flock Junco connec- 
tens when shot. 

Vermivora gutturalis. Calaveras Warbler. Two males this warbler were taken 
Miller’s Ranch, mouth the Deschutes River Sherman County, April and 
17, 1915. August one was secured McEwen Baker County. All three speci- 
mens were collected while feeding willow thickets. 

Setophaga ruticilla. Redstart. Two immature males this warbler were taken 
the willow thickets along Powder River McEwen August and 20, 1915. 

Dumetella carolinensis. Catbird. adult male.catbird was taken Mount Ver- 
non, Grant County, June 30, 1915. Another was seen flying across the road between 
John Day and Prairie City July 1915. 

Catherpes mexicanus Dotted Canyon Wren. adult male very 
ragged plumage was taken Mount Vernon July 1915. was found rim- 
rock the dry slope the valley four o’clock the morning, which time was 
singing lustily. 

Regulus calendula calendula.. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. While ploughing through 
about twelve inches new wet snow the lodgepole pine forest Lookout Mountain, 
Crook County June 12, 1915, was attracted the cheerful song Ruby- 
crowned over head. Upon looking for this bird discovered two kinglets in- 
stead one, and one these was just disappearing clump moss about thirty 
feet above the ground. The interesting thing about this particular clump moss was 
that contained the nest this pair birds, and furthermore the moss was growing 
the twigs dead and leafless pine that stood some distance from any living tree. 
The nest was well hidden the moss, and this date was about ready for the lining, 
with both birds the job construction. 

Hylocichla guttata auduboni. Audubon Hermit Thrush. Near the mining camp 
Bourne, Elkhorn Mountains, Baker County, discovered the nest and eggs this thrush 
August 1915. The nest was saddled limb next the trunk small balsam 
fir, about eight feet from the ground. The nesting tree was growing dense woods 
the mountain side about 6000 feet altitude. The female was flushed from the eggs 
when the nest was found. 

Ixoreus naevius naevius. Varied Thrush. August 1915, collected male 
this species near Bourne the Elkhorn Mountains. Several Varied Thrushes were seen 
the Wallowa Mountains, near the junction Cliff and the Imnaha River Septem- 
ber These are rather late for breeding records; but Varied Thrush does breed 
these note book for 1907 contains record nest containing four 
large young about week old found Anthony, Baker County, May 14, 1907. Unfor- 
tunately birds were taken the time, but still have the nest collection 
record. The nest was taken May 27, 1914, after both young and parents had left the 
locality. 


Portland, Oregon, December 1915. 


PERSONAL SUPPLEMENT THE DISTRIBUTIONAL LIST 
THE BIRDS CALIFORNIA 


WILLIAM LEON DAWSON 


ARE all under the deepest obligation Dr. Grinnell for his pains- 
taking report upon the distribution California birds. Dr. Grinnell 
is, every member the Cooper Club knows, exceptionally well 

qualified for this important task. Add his intimate knowledge California 
birds afield, exhaustive acquaintance with published literature, and you 
have equipment which has made this Distributional List perfect 
work its kind could well hoped for. 

But the very perfection opportunity represented this effort affords, 
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the last analysis, most comfortable assurance the humbler student 
Californian birds that his own efforts need not considered wasted, and that 
he, too, may hope make some important contribution knowledge. For 
not even yet our knowledge the birds California perfected. Indeed, our 
greatest obligation Dr. Grinnell for his willingness report progress 
realm whose mastery confessedly incomplete. have now basis attack 
upon our problems, standard which test our own knowledge, central 
depot signalized, which may bring our own plunder. 

offerings from other workers. For one the most real restraints operating 
upon any would-be contributor, the columns his uncer- 
tainty the value pertinency his offerings. one wishes burden 
the pages magazine with information which other people already possess. 
Therefore silence, prolonged and painful, the part most observers. 

For own part (though not one the silent kind) have been both 
surprised and pleased see how many cases gleanings Cali- 
fornia are able bear out modify, even possibly contradict, the 
sions set forth Avifauna No. 11. deem fitting, therefore, offer few 
these records below, modest supplement the standard authority 
now set up. doing so, needless add, the writer not moved any 
spirit criticism, nor any thought discrediting the importance 
what has been done. contribution but trifle comparison with the 
whole; and is, moreover, just such contribution forty others should 
make. hope that many others may speedily moved this pleasant chal- 
lenge formulate their own conclusions this fascinating and important 
field. Only reaction life manifested. worker never better pleased 
with his own efforts than when they have proved provocative effort 
others and the sincerest compliment which can pay Dr. Grinnell make 
early revision his Distributional List possible and necessary. 

the following pages offer only such considerations would serve 
strengthen the evidence for the inclusion certain rarer birds the 
fornia list, else extend re-define the ranges certain species, such 
for any reason lead differ material way from Dr. Grinnell’s con- 
clusions. most cases, therefore, find necessary quote directly from 
the new Distributional List, order bring out clearly the point differ- 
ence change. 


Aechmophorus occidentalis. Western Grebe. Confirmatory and extending. pair 
seen Diaz Lake near Lone Pine, Inyo County, June 18, 1911; Horse Lake, Lassen 
County, June 1912 (2); Goose Lake, Modoc County, June 11, 1912 (3); San Joaquin 
Swamps, Merced County, June 1914 (chain creaking chorus birds, probably breed- 
ing); Pizmo, June 25, 1914. 

Gavia immer. Common Loon. “Common winter Should also noted 
summer straggler along the coast. Farallon Islands, June 1911; Pizmo, May 
11, 1912 (eleven birds seen); June 25, 1914: Goleta, May 29, 1915; June 15, 1915 (speci- 
men, adult taken). (See also Willett: “Birds Pac. Slope So. Calif.’’) 


Larus hyperboreus. Glaucous Gull. One speaks with diffidence sight records 
the Glaucous Gull, because hoary adults some other ‘species, usually glaucescens, 
are least common indubitable hyperboreus. Yet should say that juvenals 
this species are almost certain seen the Santa Barbara beach some time dur- 
ing the course any season. These are transient members great company which 
submits closest scrutiny. April 27, 1912; Aug. 1912; May 14, 1913; and April 
1914, are typical Santa Barbara appearances. 
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Larus philadelphia. Bonaparte Gull. Also straggler summer: Horse Lake, 
June 1912, two immature birds; Goose Lake, June 20, 1912, three immatures. 

Xema sabini. Sabine Gull. Occasionally ventures ashore. Mr. Torrey told that 
had seen specimen the Estero, but did not learn the date. Commander and 
Mrs. Parmenter saw bird the mouth Romero Creek the 4th June, 1915. 
the 25th August, Prof. Lynds Jones and encountered immature Sabine the 
Estero Santa Barbara under exceptionally favorable circumstances. The bird lighted 
upon the ground close range after had traversed the marsh rather vacillating 
fashion; but when pressed too closely put off sea again. 

Sterna caspia. Caspian Tern. “Rather rare winter visitant and migrant”. com- 
pany some twenty birds haunted the flats off the mouth Davis Creek Goose Lake 
1912, and gave the impression that they were only waiting for decent weather 
excuse for nesting. had them under observation from the 10th June on, but 
devastating storms occurred the 22nd, and there were signs progress when 
last saw them the 24th. Other “unseasonable” records are: Los Bafios, June 1914 
bird); Santa Barbara Estero, May 27, 1915 bird); and Santa Barbara (Sandyland), 
August 1915 bird). 

Sterna antillarum. Least Tern. colony about forty pairs bred with indifferent 
success the Sandyland beach, about ten miles east Santa Barbara the summer 
1915. 

Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis. Black Tern. “Occurs rarely the seacoast 
during migration”. The autumnal movement this species 1915 formed marked 
exception the rule Santa Barbara. the 25th August saw thousands 
these birds feeding over the kelp beds just off shore, and few them drifted onto the 
esteros. late the 11th September they were still plentiful the lagoons, espe- 
cially Santa Barbara and Sandyland, but only scattering few appeared over the kelp. 

Oceanodroma homochroa. Ashy Petrel. Confirmatory. specimen was picked 
dead the beach Sandyland, near Santa Barbara, May 1915; not preserved. 

Pelecanus erythrorhynchos. White Pelican. single bird appeared Laguna 
Blanca near Santa Barbara, December 27, 1914. 

Anhinga anhinga. Water Turkey. “One living individual scrutinized Allan 
Brooks, February 1913, etc. Two other individuals were also scrutinized 
myself (under 8-power binoculars) the same spot the 12th February, 1913. 
The birds were considerable range, but their behavior contrasted strongly with 
that the Farallon Cormorants which accompanied them. 

Mareca americana. Baldpate. “Common winter found the Baldpate 
breeding commonly Davis Creek Modoc County, where took two sets eggs, one 
nine, fresh, June 20, 1912, and one eleven, advanced incubation June 24, 1912. 
Others, evidently breeding birds, were seen near Eagleville the Surprise Valley, July 
12, 1912. 

Querquedula discors. Blue-winged Teal. “Rather rare transient and winter visit- 
ant, occurring altogether fresh water”. “Santa Barbara (Torrey, Condor, XI, 1909, 
173). Mr. Torrey’s record was two males and one (presumed) female seen 
Laguna Blanca and the Estero from January May 1908; and from December 
1908, March 16, 1909. notable movement this species was witnessed Prof. 
Lynds Jones and myself Santa Barbara the 25th August, 1915. were wading 
about the brackish backwater area adjacent the railroad yards, and 
saw several small flocks ducks which took Blue-winged Teals. While 
were deliberating, splendid flock about twenty birds, all males, charged and set- 
tled before us, allowing careful inspection with binoculars. The surprising thing about 
the birds not all familiar with the species this season) that they had suf- 
ficiently recovered from their eclipse plumage easily recognized males, notably 
the appearance the white crescent between eye and Unfortunately the local- 
ity was not kept under close observation, though other flocks which included females 
were seen late the 11th September the same place. November 1911, and 
May 1915, are only other dates for Santa Barbara. 

Dafila acuta. Pintail. “Abundant winter visitant”, etc. Considering how early 
this species clears for its northern breeding grounds the spring (the bulk them 
quit the Santa Barbara coast February, though stragglers appear into May), was 
astonished the numbers which returned late August the year 1915. the 25th, 
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coincident with the notable movement Blue-winged Teals, was phenomenal outpour- 
ing Pintails. Some the flocks looked the Estero Laguna Blanca, but most 
them parallelled the coast offshore, moving east (and south). The males were 
full eclipse plumage this time, and for several weeks thereafter were difficult dis- 
tinguish save bearing. 

collaris. Ring-necked Duck. “Now rather uncommon fourteen records”. 
From the unfailing regularity with which small group these birds occupies certain 
corner Laguna Blanca during late December, have little doubt that have been 
seeing practically the same birds every winter for the past five years. Seven birds con- 
stitute the nucleus this flock. Only once have seen elsewhere, Round Pond, 
miles west town, November 1911. 

Dendrocygna bicolor. Fulvous Tree-Duck. “Interior valleys southerly”. Mention 
should, think, made the occurrence this bird the sea-beaches during migra- 
tions: Santa Barbara, May 1912 birds photographed beach Sandyland); Aug- 
ust 16, 1913; May 1915. 

Ixobrychus exilis. Least Bittern. “Only four definite breeding records”. the 
23rd May, 1912, Carriger, Fred Truesdale and the writer, each took nest with 
three eggs near Dos Palos. Again 1914, May 30, three nests with eggs were found 
near Los Bafios Mr. Rossiter Wheeler and William Dawson, n/5, and 
n/2. The bird undoubtedly breeds also Santa Barbara where regular occur- 
rence. noted the 29th May, 1915. 

Lobipes lobatus. Northern Phalarope. Additional records are: Dos Palos, May 17, 
1912 (12 birds photographed); Goose Lake, June 24, 1912 birds high plumage); 
Surprise Valley, July 12, 1915. 

Himantopus mexicanus. Black-necked Stilt. summer visitant interior 
localities”. According Mr. Bradford Torrey, who conducted the locality the 
21st August, 1912, least two, and possibly three, pairs Stilts had bred the 
Estero that season. The Estero, need scarcely remind readers, brackish 
backwater lagoon (of high degree uncleanliness), which flanked warehouses, 
railrcad yards, and the City gas-works Santa Barbara. The birds the number 
ten dozen were there the and again the 22nd August, and judged 
many them young the year. 

Gallinago delicata. Wilson Snipe. swamp near Lone Pine Inyo County, 
heard the 17th June, 1911, the “hooting” nuptial song the Wilson Snipe; and the 
day following flushed mother bird charge chick, which had undoubtedly been 
hatched the near vicinity. 

Pisobia maculata. Pectoral Sandpiper. spring and fall migrant”, with exact 
citations. Rare, but not rare, say rarish. Recent records are: Santa Barbara, Aug- 
ust 20, 1913; Elkhorn (Monterey County), October 11, 1913 birds photographed); 
Patera miles west Santa Barbara), August 25, 1915. 

Pisobia bairdi. Baird Sandpiper. “Rare fall The species infalli- 
ble occurrence along the Santa Barbara coast autumn, where least certain, 
not abundant, the Red-backed Sandpiper. Fall appearances range from July 
(1914) September (1911). suspect that its appearances spring are quite reg- 
ular, although, naturally, more condensed. meager records (due merely lack 
attention) are April 27, 1912, May 1913, May and 1915. 

Pelidna alpina sakhalina. Red-backed Sandpiper. The Salton Sea appears 
unrecorded wintering station. Mr. Brooks and found them company with Western 
(Ereunetes mauri) and Least (P. minutilla) Sandpipers, near Mecca January (Jan. 
30, 

Totanus melanoleucus. Greater Yellow-legs. records ... almost span the 
summer”. Then June 30, 1912, Eagleville, Modoc County, comes pretty nearly being 
the keystone the arch; but Grinnell quite right saying that these midsummer 
records have breeding significance. 

Oxyechus vociferus vociferus. Killdeer. “Abundant resident suitable localities 
throughout the True; but the term unqualified, conceals the fact 
that the population (at least southern California) heavily augmented winter, 
presumably influx extra-territorial migrants. There are forty times many Kill- 
deers winter summer along the Santa Barbara coast. 


Aegialitis nivosa. Snowy Plover. “Occurs sparingly the with citation, 
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none from the Northeast. regular occurrence Goose Lake and manifestly breed- 
ing (or trying so; the weather was very bad) June, 1912. 

Podasocys montanus. Mountain Plover. Two coastwise appearances single 
birds the Santa Barbara beach must also reckoned casual: October 19, 1912, 
and August 25, 1915. 

Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi. Harris Hawk. “Summer visitant the valley the 
lower Colorado River; two records for the California side”. Also winter “visitant” and 
probable resident the same region. Mr. Brooks and encountered these birds repeat- 
edly during our stay Potholes February, 1913 (records February 10, 11, and 12). 
the 12th saw three one time seated. They kept the taller timber the Laguna 
backwater, and were unable secure specimens, though another occasion did 
study one with binoculars from the foot the tree which stood. 

Buteo swainsoni. Swainson Hawk. “Recorded north Shasta Valley east 
Independence Lake”. nest found June 11, 1912, yellow pine near Goose Lake was 
not yet occupied, although recent repair, with the birds watchful attention. Suc- 
ceeding bad weather seemed discourage the birds utterly, and eggs had been laid 
the time our departure, June 29, although frequently saw the hawks the 
neighborhood. Birds also seen near the crest Sugar Hill. 

Aquila chrysaetos. Golden “Rare wanting east the Sierran divide”. 
Encountered the Pit River Valley, southern Alturas County, June 1912; and 
sparingly July along the crest the southern Warners (July 1912, near 
Peak; July 12). 

Falco mexicanus. Prairie Falcon. Dr. Grinnell correctly states the breeding range 
this species Sonoran, but perhaps worth while note its habitual invasion 
Boreal zones summer. Dr. Fisher records the Prairie Falcon from Big Cottonwood 
Meadows (alt. 9800), and Whitney Meadows (alt. 9800) August (Birds the Death 
Valley Expedition, May, 1893, 40). saw repeatedly late June and early 
July the Warner Mountains, and the 5th July, 1912, stood the summit 
Warren Peak, Prairie Falcon passed slowly within fifty feet us, then circled 
above altitude 10,000 feet (zonally equivalent altitude 13,000 the 
southern Sierras). 

extreme the opposing tendency would instance the regular nesting 
pair these birds the southern seaward slope the Santa Ynez Range, near 
Santa Barbara. This pair hunts over the coastal lowlands, and have caught them 
three occasions the crest the sea cliff, and once over the ocean. 

Falco peregrinus anatum. Duck Hawk. This species also rare but regular 
breeder the innermost coast ranges separating Kern and San Luis Obispo counties. 
the 6th April, 1914, took set four eggs the Duck Hawk western Kern 
County, least sixty miles distant from the ocean, bee line. 

Pandion haliaetus carolinensis. American Osprey. “Two definite nesting localities 
the interior, Eagle Lake Kaweah pretty certain also nest Goose 
Lake, where saw bird close range, June 17, 1912. 

Glaucidium gnoma grinnelli. Coast Pygmy Owl. this form one having 
plumage thousandth part shade lighter occurs commonly enough the Santa 
Ynez Range near Santa Barbara. have specimen, male, taken Mr. Allan Brooks 
Los Canoes Canyon, January 1913. Other record dates are December 27, 1910, 
January 11, 1913, and September 18, 1915. Yet grinnelli Grinnell says, “occurs 
possibly south far Santa Margarita” (northern San Luis Obispo County); while 
californicum the nearest record station appears the San Gabriel foothills 
Los Angeles County. 

Chordeiles acutipennis texensis. Texas Nighthawk. “Common summer visitant”. 
the 31st January, 1911, near Long Beach, descried Nighthawk which Mr. 
Linton promptly identified the Texan. was early dusk and the bird was under 
observation for several moments quartered the sky. certainly was not Poor- 
will. 

Chaetura vauxi. Vaux Swift. “Common summer visitant locally the northwest 
humid coast Transition”. The occurrence Vaux Swifts Kenawyers the middle 
fork the Kings River, July 1913, would argue that there are also isolated breeding 
colonies these lesser swifts the Sierras; and this the knowledge their breeding 
habits the Cascade Mountains would lead expect. 
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Archilochus alexandri. Black-chinned Hummingbird. “And recorded, perhaps casu- 
ally, north Honey Lake and Camp Bidwell”. This strikes one being needlessly 
cautious qualification species which breeds Upper Sonoran areas straight through 
British Columbia. encountered this species the Warners July and 1912, 
and New Albany, Oregon, June 27, 1912. 

Calypte costae. Costa Hummingbird. “Common summer visitant northwest 
Santa Barbara ... Rare north the 35th parallel west the Sierras”. From the 
circumstance having encountered this species Panza (in central San Luis 
Obispo County) two different seasons, viz., April 21, 1912, and April 20, 1914, should 
infer that the species might breeding bird and regular occurrence that sta- 
tion. saw also near Pozo, April 30, 1914. 

Stellula calliope. Calliope Hummer. “Summer visitant ... the San 
Bernardino Mountains”. the 26th May, 1913, observed the courting evolutions 
male Calliope Hummer just north Idyllwild the San Jacinto Mountains. Other 
birds were seen June 5th and 6th the Tahquitz Valley, and there can little question 
that these were breeding birds. 

Tyrannus tyrannus. Eastern Kingbird. “Rare transient visitant; two records”. 
encountered this bird two points the Modoc-Lassen trip 1912; one June 15, 
the north fork the Pit River about eight miles above Alturas, and the other June 
30, near Eagleville, the Surprise Valley. Both these, all probability, represented 
breeding birds. 

Tyrannus vociferans. Cassin Kingbird. “Fairly common resident northwest 
Santa This perhaps based Willett’s summary’: regularly 
north Santa Barbara”. residence five years Santa Barbara have not seen 
any Kingbirds winter along this coast. Dr. Evermann, for two years resident Santa 
Paula, speaks? both species, verticalis and vociferans, “summer residents” 
only. Streator, writing Santa Barbara 1886, under Tyrannus verticalis: 
very few remain through the This record would undoubtedly referable 
vociferans, but the presence this species Santa Barbara winter must 
rather irregular occurrence. 

Grinnell’s further statement: “Occurs commonly summer visitant, and breed- 
ing, Paicines, San Benito County”, gives one the impression that such breeding 
rare and isolated instance; and this is, fact, the only reference makes its breed- 
ing outside the “San Diegan district”. matter fact the Cassin Kingbird 
exceedingly abundant breeder throughout the northeastern quarter San Luis 
Obispo County. found also throughout the interior sections western Santa Bar- 
bara County, and the probabilities are that enjoys continuous breeding range from 
western Santa Barbara county, through central and eastern San Luis Obispo, eastern 
Monterey, and San Benito counties western Merced County. found the bird west 
Los Bafios, just out the foothills, the 21st May, 1914. 

correspondent, Mr. Fred Truesdale, living near Shandon San Luis Obispo 
County, reports the taking set five “Western” Kingbird’s eggs the 28th 
March, 1914. The report trustworthy date, and have seen the eggs, but sus- 
pect they are those vociferans. 

Myiarchus cinerascens cinerascens. Ash-throated Flycatcher. “Northernmost rec- 
ord east the Sierra Nevada: Honey Lake, Lassen County”. found this bird 
stretch sage and juniper few miles north Horse Lake, June 1912. 

Nuttallornis borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher. “Breeds west the coast from 
Monterey County northward”. The Olive-sided Flycatcher breeds regularly the sea- 
ward slopes the Santa Ynez Range near Santa Barbara. took set three eggs 
from live oak tree Los Canoes Canyon June 1915, elevation about 2600. 
When recalled that Bell Sparrows and Black-chinned Sparrows breed locally above 
this point, one may realize how far within the limits “Upper Sonoran” this record 
really comes. 

Empidonax trailli Traill Flycatcher. “Summers Lower and Upper 
Sonoran rarely low Transition”. well.into the foothill regions but 


‘Birds of the Pacific Slope of Southern California, by Geo. Willett; 1912, p. 62. 


*A List of the Birds Obtained in Ventura County, Calif., by Barton W. Evermann, Auk, vol. 
III, April, 1886, 180. 


‘Ornithologist & Oologist, vol. II, May, 1886, p. 66. 
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apparently seldom above limits Upper Sonoran”. This statement, seems me, 
unnecessarily guarded, view the fact that Flycatcher breeds the 
Yosemite Valley close association with the Lincoln Sparrow (Melospiza lincolni 
lincolni) and the White-crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia leucophrys leucophrys). 
June 10, 1914, found nest the last-named, within stone’s throw Traill Fly- 
catcher’s nest the banks the Merced (altitude 4000). 

July 18, 1913, photographed (but did not take account advanced incuba- 
tion) set Traill Flycatcher eggs Simpson Meadows the Middle Fork Kings 
River altitude 6000 feet, and the heart the Sierras. The Simpson Meadows 
are confessedly faunal hodgepodge, but place where Thick-billed Sparrows (Pass- 
erella iliaca megarhyncha), Townsend Solitaire (Myadestes townsendi), Sierra Grouse 
(Dendragapus obscurus sierrae), Red-breasted Nuthatch (Sitta canadensis), Sierra Junco 
(Junco oreganus thurberi), and Sierra Hermit Thrush (Hylocichla guttata sequoiensis) 
breed, least high Transition. 

Cyanocitta stelleri frontalis. Blue-fronted Jay. “On the mountains southern 
California from those Ventura County southeast”, etc. “Partial winter movement... 
thus frontalis has been recorded winter from Santa persuaded that 
some form Cyanocitta breeds west, least the center, Santa Barbara County, 
and that Santa Barbara birds are merely visitors from over the range (Santa Ynez). 
These are, however, only records: Foxen Canyon, April 1912; April 1914; Sol- 
vang, April 27, 1912; Santa Barbara, March and April 28, 1913. 

Corvus corax sinuatus. Western Raven. resident locally throughout the 
State”. seems that this statement both too general and too generous 
summary the present status the Raven, even when qualified further: “now scarce 
absent the most thickly settled counties”. The fact that one may travel coun- 
ties end California, and those means the most settled ones, without once 
seeing Raven. travelled thousand miles the northeastern quarter the state 
1912 without seeing single bird. And they were once common the Sierras (see 
Fisher, “Birds the Death Valley 1893, pp. 70, 71), they are longer so. 
saw Ravens month’s sojourn the Cottonwood Lakes region 1911, nor 
another month the region focussing the North Palisade Peak, 1913. The two 
keys the current distribution Raven California are cattle and 
sea-birds’ eggs, and the Raven holds dwelling where neither these factors 
present. 

Corvus brachyrhynchos hesperis. Western Crow. recorded east the Sier- 
ran divide Eagle Lake”. Quite our surprise 
found Crows Davis Creek Modoc County from June 10th on. They had evidently 
bred the vicinity. The species occurred also Eagleville (June 30, 1912). 

Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus. Pinyon Jay. Santa Barbara must credited with 
another, perhaps two, these sporadic occurrences. October 1914, flock 
about 200 flew westward directly over Los Colibris. About week previously had seen 
large flock which took this species they were outlined against the Santa 
Ynez Range distance two miles. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bobolink. “Rare, transient; four records”. June 30, 
1912, found Bobolinks still song and evidently breeding the meadows near Eagle- 
ville, Modoc County. did not, however, attempt determine the size the colony, 
but remember passing down lane with two males one side and one the other, 
singing. 

Molothrus ater obscurus. Dwarf Cowbird. Westernmost citation occurrence, 
“Los Angeles and Ventura counties”. also rare breeder the vicinity Santa 
Barbara. the 13th September, 1912, took young female patchy transition 
plumage from flock Redwings Carpinteria. August 25, 1915, Professor Jones 
and found bird pure juvenal plumage dancing close attendance group 
horses pastured ten miles west Santa Barbara. Near the same spot saw fully 
matured bird riding about the back hog, October 28, 1911. 

Agelaius tricolor. Tricolored Redwing. “Not recorded east the Sierran divide, 
save breeding Lake Tahoe”. found them great numbers along the south 
fork the Pit River, Modoc County, June 1912. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys leucophrys. White-crowned Sparrow. “Common summer 
visitant the Boreal zone”. Its nesting Yosemite Valley with Traill Flycatcher has 
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already been noted. took nest four eggs the banks the Merced, June 10, 
1914, altitude only 4000 feet, notable departure due the peculiar configura- 
tion this “caved in” country. 

Zonotrichia albicollis. White-throated Sparrow. “Rare winter records 
enumerated. These sparrows have become rather common Santa Barbara this fall, 
judge from their drawling notes; but they are exceedingly shy, and must caught 
unawares seen. But write these words (December 1915) handsome fellow 
feeding upon the ground within ten feet study window. 

Progne subis hesperia. Western Martin. “Distributed breeding species along, 
and west of, the Sierras”. Then Honey Lake Lassen County may farther east 
and north than any previously recorded breeding station. found single pair 
the 4th June, 1912, occupying hollow limb giant pine overlooking the lake. 

Hirundo erythrogaster. Barn Swallow. “Breeds the entire length the state 
west the Sierras”. noting exceptions the List gives Lake Tahoe and Eagle Lake 
extremes from the northeast. found Barn Swallows breeding sparingly through- 
out Modoc and Lassen counties, with particular records follows: Long Valley, June 
1912; Goose Lake (Davis Creek) June 17, and Surprise Valley (Eagleville), June 29, 1912. 

Vireo huttoni huttoni. Hutton Vireo. more “eastward” record than any given 
Grinnell Palm Springs, January 25, 1913, specimen taken Allan Brooks. 

Cinclus mexicanus unicolor. American Dipper. Grinnell omits all reference the 
hibernal retreat this species lower levels. This phenomenon would not notice- 
able the southern ranges, but undoubtedly characteristic the bird north- 
ern California and the high Sierras Washington British Columbia. “Also, 
perhaps casually, any rate not present time, vicinity Santa Barbara”. Mr. 
Bowles has seen the bird Mission Canyon, and flushed one repeatedly Tecolote 
Canyon, November 10, 1915. impression is, however, that these are extreme exam- 
ples the hibernal retreat referred to, rather than resident birds. 

Oreoscoptes montanus. Sage Thrasher. the 4th April, 1914, single individ- 
ual this species ventured near our camp and sang sweetly “Point Rocks”, 
extreme northwestern Kern County. 

Catherpes mexicanus punctulatus. Auburn Canyon Wren. “Fairly common resi- 
dent locally San Diego northwestward Mount Pinos”. This wren quite com- 
mon the Santa Ynez Range near Santa Barbara, and appears the increase 
late. “Sparingly west-central district”, with southernmost citation from Santa Cruz 
County. This bird occurs regularly also along the “innermost coast 
call the Shandon Range?—which forms the eastern border San Luis Obispo County. 
Record stations are: Shandon, Co., March 29, 1911; Palo Prieta (Valley), 
Co., April 1911; Antelope Valley, extreme northwestern Kern County, April 10, 1912; 
Canaris Springs, Kern County, April 1914; Kettleman Plains, western Kings 
County, April 1911. 

The most out character occurrence this bird experience was Lathrop, 
the edge the great San Joaquin swamp, May 25, 1912. The wren examined the 
gables blacksmith’s shop, flitted neighboring windmill, sang, and appeared 
thoroughly home. “Casually Santa Cruz Island”. only one occasion, 
April 20, the dropping song, our island party 1915. 

Troglodytes aedon parkmani. Western House Wren. “Common summer visitant 
Upper Sonoran and Transition invades the higher mountains extensively during 
late summer”. This doughty Troglodyte also entitled place breeder the 
Canadian zone. found nests and took eggs (July and 1912) this species the 
Warner Mountains, altitude over 7400 feet. Its nesting associates this sta- 
tion numbered such indubitable borealities Western Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Wright 
Flycatcher, and Red-breasted Nuthatch. 

Penthestes gambeli baileyae. Bailey Chickadee. from 
Mount Pinos ... southeastward”. Mountain Chickadees sometimes appear the 
Santa Ynez Range, back Santa Barbara (January and 16, and February 27, 1915); 
and have had the birds described within the city. limits. 

Psaltriparus minimus californicus. California Bush-Tit. ... 
head Pit River basin the west side the Warner Mountains”. July 1912, 
found this species Raider Creek just above the Surprise Valley, the lowermost 
eastern slopes the Warner Range. The extension seems trivial save when real- 
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ized that plumbeus might possibly occur there, does little farther east, 
Nevada (Taylor’s Birds, etc., Northern Humboldt County, Nevada, 419). 

Regulus satrapa olivaceus. Western Golden-crowned Kinglet. family group 
encountered July 1912, altitude 7500 feet the east slope the Warner 
Range, and the species repeatedly seen thereafter near Eagle Peak. Not previously 
recorded from these mountains. 


Santa Barbara, California, December 1915. 
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House Finch Linnet?—Carpodacus frontalis has long been known 
the Check-List the House Finch. generally known that name over its 
whole vast range except California. Yet rather persistently called 
Linnet (or, worse still, California Linnet) group Californians ornithological 
turn mind, who frequently succeed getting one the other those terms into 

“Linnet” certainly not distinctive. means nothing. applied different 
species different parts the world, and the vast majority ornithologists the 
world would, standing itself without the technical name, taken mean very 
different species which does not occur where the House Finch found. 

Surely one can defend the term “California Linnet” applied this bird. The 
temporarily successful effort few years ago have the latter adopted the Check-List 
savored attempt boost California real estate foisting upon this wide-spread 
species geographic name representing only short, narrow strip along the extreme 
edge its range. Some who frequently visit that great state and view its wealth 
and natural resources, enjoying its surf-bathing, climate, scenery and other advantages, 
admire the loyalty and boosting spirit its citizens, but feel that hardly necessary 
thus misrepresent the range bird species ornithological nomenclature, order 
sustain California’s splendid material progress. Also are constrained believe 
that the few who are seeking not really the ornithologists the 
state. hope may not considered presumptuous inviting the few seceders 
move back into the United States and conform the custom the country, the inter- 
ests nomenclatural University Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. 


Shearwaters San Francisco Bay.—On the afternoon September 1915, while 
crossing the bay from San Francisco Sausalito 4:30 o’clock, small movement 
Shearwaters, presumably Puffinus griseus, was observed. The birds were working 
ebb tide from the upper bay toward the Golden Gate, their line flight being be- 
tween Alcatraz and Angel islands. All crossed the bow the boat, but when about 
mid-way between Alcatraz and the Heads, seemingly whirled back towards the former. 
Similar but larger movements have been noted several occasions during the last 
fifteen San Francisco, September 14, 1915. 


Golden-crowned Sparrow Lost Mount August 22, 1915, found 
Golden-crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia coronata) frozen the snow altitude 
14,350 feet Mount Shasta. The specimen was forwarded for verification identity 
the California Museum Vertebrate Zoology, where preserved alcoholic 
(no. 25531 the bird collection). Since the bird apparently plumage, 
had probably met its fate some time during the preceding spring migration period.— 
CHAMBERLIN, Weed, California. 


Late Nesting the Arkansas October 22, 1915, while pruning some 
apple trees near house, was surprised find Goldfinch (Astragalinus psaitria 
hesperophilus) sitting three eggs nest about eight feet above the ground one 
the apple trees. The young hatched the 24th October. looked the nest 
November and they were still the nest; but the 8th they had left, probably 
taken cat, though they may have flown that time.—J. APPLETON, Simi, Ventura 
County, California. 
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Unusual Nest Addition.—A nest Black-chinned Hummingbird (Archilochus 
alexandri) containing two eggs, apparently far advanced incubation, was found 
May 31, 1915, near Pasadena, and that time there was nothing distinguish from 
any typical alexandri nest. was built upon slender branch sycamore and was 
more less sheltered overhanging leaf. June the nest was again observed, 
the meantime young birds having appeared, and was noted that nest material had 
been added the upper and outward part the walls, extending upward half- 
inch. had occasion again visit the nest June 18, and the tip the overhanging 
leaf had been securely caught spider webbing the extended wall, thus forming 
somewhat stationary canopy. protection from the sun the nest was but little bet- 
ter sheltered than before. Possibly the leaf drooped down interfere with the feed- 


Fig. Nest HUMMINGBIRD, SHOWING ATTACHMENT LEAF THE 
RIM THE NEST 


ing the young the displeasure the parent birds for some other reason, and this 
means was sought for removing the Los Augeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Record the Plover the State Washington.—This interesting species 
(Charadrius dominicus dominicus) has never before, knowledge, been recorded 
occurring the state Washington. Therefore with great pleasure that report 
the capture adult female Dungeness, Clallam County, Washington. This speci- 
men was collected Mr. McIntyre, Tacoma, Wash., November 14, 1915. 
very kindly presented me, and the skin now collection. Mr. tells 
that saw about dozen other plover that resembled this one, but that shot 
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more. possible that the other birds seen might also have been dominicus; but 
must stated that the Black-bellied Plover common migrant Washington, and 
seems equally possible that the others might have been Squatarola squatarola. 

Since the above-mentioned specimen was obtained Mr. Brown, Seattle, 
Washington, tells that Golden Plover was taken some time ago the vicinity 
that city, but believe that has never been put record. Mr. Brown also tells 
that year two ago saw the Tacoma Flats what feels certain was bird 
this species, owing the large amount yellow the upper parts. This was the 
late spring and the bird appeared full breeding plumage. seems possible, 
therefore, that this plover more frequent occurrence the state than has been sup- 
posed.—J. Tacoma, Washington. 


Note the Food the Northern Pileated Woodpecker.—The stomach contents 
specimen the Northern Pileated Woodpecker (Phloeotomus pileatus abieticola) 
taken Lakeport, Lake County, California, November 1915, and sent the Univer- 
sity California Museum Vertebrate Zoology, was found peculiar interest. 
The stomach contained more than fifty carpenter ants (Camponotus herculaneus subsp.) 
and seeds poison oak (Rhus diversiloba). the seeds poison oak are hard 
and without noticeable covering softer material difficult understand what 
there about them that attractive birds. Certain that the seeds are incapa- 
ble complete digestion woodpeckers. California poison oak favorite food 
the Red-shafted Flicker also. Ants are commonly taken the Flicker, California 
Woodpecker and Sapsuckers. 

The stomachs two Pileated Woodpeckers taken near Yosemite National 
Park (orig. nos. 1545 and 7814, Mus. Vert. Zool.) were filled with carpenter ants 
(Camponotus herculaneus modoc Wheeler), many them winged. Each stomach con- 
tained more than a hundred of these ants. In addition one stomach contained a whole 
fruit manzanita (Arctostaphylos nevadensis Gray) and the other, four large beetle 
larvae (Cerambycidae), unidentifiable genus species, which had evidently been 
dug out some dead tree, the stomach contained slivers dead wood. 

The above evidence shows that the animal food the Pileated Woodpecker 
California largely made carpenter ants (Camponotus sp.) and lesser extent 
wood-boring larvae. Vegetable food the shape poison oak seeds and the fruit 
manzanita occasionally taken.—H. Bryant, Berkeley, California. 


Occurrence Emperor Goose Northern November 1915, Mr. 
Gridley, Gridley, California, brought Emperor Goose for mounting. The 
bird was full adult plumage, and good physical condition. Sex identification was 
impossible account the damaged state the internal organs. once appre- 
ciated the rarity the goose and endeavored obtain possession the specimen, but 
the owner declined part with it. 

The gentleman reported that for week prior being killed, this goose had fre- 
quented, the company flock Cackling Geese, the territory adjacent the tules 
west the town. The bird was tame lead the supposition that was crip- 
ple, and only upon being closely approached did fly. 

was further told that similar goose had been shot last year the same locality. 


Townsend Solitaire the San Jacinto Mountains.—In the field work conducted 
the San Jacinto Mountains 1908 the Museum Vertebrate Zoology, and subse- 
quently reported upon Grinnell and Swarth (Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 10, pp. 
197-406), the Townsend Solitaire (Myadestes townsendi) was not met with any point. 
From the number collectors our party, enabling cover wide extent ground, 
and from the length time spent the mountains, felt justified the conclu- 
sion that our failure encounter this species meant that did not breed this 
southern range. was, therefore, with the greatest interest that recently learned 
from Mr. Howard that this was mistaken idea. 

Messrs. Howard and Lelande spent few days this year (1915) 
Strawberry Valley and vicinity, where they discovered two nests the Solitaire. The 
first was far narrow canyon heading Tahquitz Peak and opening out the 
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upper part Strawberry Valley, the nest being altitude approximately 7500 
feet. was discovered July and contained four small young. The parent bird 
was flushed from the nest. The second discovery, July was deserted nest, 
found Dark Canyon, the Banning road, northwest Strawberry Valley. 

September 14, 1914, the present writer saw two Solitaires the slopes San 
Jacinto Peak, between Round Valley and the summit, and September, 1915, Mr. 
Wyman tells collected three the birds Tahquitz Valley, and saw several 
more. These, course, might all have been migrating individuals. 

The breeding record Messrs. Howard and Lelande especial interest 
establishing the presence the species the extreme southern limit the Boreal zone 
California. Previous this the Townsend Solitaire was known breed southern 
California only the San Bernardino Mountains (Grinnell, Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 
1908, History, Science and Art, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Auburn Canyon Wren, Preferable Name for Catherpes mexicanus punctulatus.— 
have recourse against misnomers scientific nomenclature provided they estab- 
lish priority; but silly perpetuate common speech the trivialities, whimsi- 
downright misapprehensions, original describers. have quarrel with 
Mr. Ridgway for having named new race Catherpes, punctulatus. had name 
something and may have been struck the time with aspect his new bird 
which later experience proved not distinctive. any rate his latest descrip- 
tion (Birds North Middle America, Part III, 659), Mr. Ridgway does not even 
refer this feature punctateness. merely says punctulatus: “Similar 
small size conspersus but decidedly 

This darker coloration, then, the point emphasize, and the point which should 
have been brought out nomenclature (doubtless would have been brunneicapillus 
had been accurately descriptive had not already been worn frazzle the service 
the Wrens), instead purely hypothetical dottedness. Now, every one who knows 
this jolly mountaineer California, knows that his coat rich auburn hue. 
call him “Dotted” preéminence, imply that his conspecific associates are not 
dotted, not conspicuously dotted he, which not all the case. cling 
such misconception false emphasis merely for custom’s sake repeat the 
offense and unscientific. propose, then, designation both suitable and dis- 
tinctive for the California bird the name Auburn Canyon Wren. 

This same method criticism may applied several other cases, fortunately 
only residual few among Western bird-names. The name “Long-tailed Chat” for 
Icteria virens longicauda technically correct; the bird has longer tail than its east- 
ern relative, third inch longer! but one would ever have seized upon such 
trivial mark for name, save ignorance and sheer despair. Besides, the western 
bird has half dozen other distinctive characters just palpable. And there are only 
two Chats. For pity’s sake and for the sake our own good sense, let cease 
brandish this extra third inch bird’s tail. Call the Western Chat. 

another instance the poverty attention laziness invention, behold 
our literal translation Rallus levipes, the Light-footed Rail, course! And because 
this flippant character (whose claims would take two-pound can printers’ ink 
successfully define anyway), are suffered forget that the southern bird 
Clapper Rail. But “Light-footed Rail” does sound well. flicks the imagination and 
undeniably romantic. almost picks the pocket prejudice. Light-fingered Rail 
would quite. Moreover, the name stands has market value. Why, the skin 
“Light-footed Rail” sounds twice expensive would the skin Southwestern 
Clapper Rail with its implied taint subspecificness. have neither skins nor eggs 
myself, but withdraw objection this case favor certain worthy friends, 
worthy and needy. 

Remains only one sticker the writer’s dyspeptic crop, the “Ashy” Petrel, Ocean- 
odroma homochroa. The bird simply isn’t ashy. plumbeous black. The man 
only ordinary intelligence picking waif Petrel the strand out range, has 
consult his books know whether his find really “Ashy” Petrel, Black Petrel 
(O. melania). amount nomenclatorial abuse heaped upon this bird will ever make 
its plumage recognizably cinereous. Why not call it, then, after the worthy man who 
discovered it, Dawson, Barbara, California. 
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Notes from the San Bernardino Mountains, California—From June July 
1915, spent field work Big Bear Valley and Bluff Lake the San Bernardino 
Mountains. was also the same locality from September 20, 1915. The follow- 
ing are some notes that may interest. 

Dafila acuta. Pintail, Sprig. This duck was abundant from September 
20. There were least thousand, and probably many more, Baldwin Lake, and 
several hundred the east end Bear Lake. The greater majority were either females 
birds the year, very few adult males being seen. 

picta plumifera. Plumed Quail. saw pair these birds June 
the buckthorn along the lake shore near the Ranch. Their actions showed that 
they had family young. These are the only ones that have ever seen Bear 
Valley during several collecting trips there. 

Accipiter Sharp-shinned Hawk. Several were seen Bear Valley from Sep- 
tember 20. They were apparently absent during June. 

Falco Prairie Falcon. One flew over me, near enough for certain 
identification, along the lake shore near the east end Bear Lake September 17. 


Bubo virginianus pacificus. Pacific Horned Owl. Heard nearly every night along 
the lake shore both June and September. Specimens were very hard obtain 
the birds were exceedingly wary. adults were taken, but June shot nearly 
full-fledged young female from pine tree. 


Chordeiles virginianus hesperis. Pacific Nighthawk. Pacific Nighthawks were 
very common both Bear Lake and Bluff Lake during stay June. They were 
most often seen the evenings when they were flying high overhead apparently catch- 
ing insects. this time their shrill notes, and ‘loud made the end 
dart downward through the air, were often heard. Several times late the afternoon 
heard their notes high overhead, most often near Bluff Lake, that times these 
birds must fly about during the daytime. From September did not see 
hear one these birds. 


Cyanocitta stelleri frontalis. Blue-fronted Jay. nest was discovered June near 
Bear Lake, placed fifteen feet large branch silver fir. The nest contained 
five very small young this time. This pair birds.seemed take particular delight 
attempting approach Western Robin’s nest, that was small pine tree near 
our camp and not far from the Jay’s nest. Apparently they were never successful, 
the Robins were always their guard and would drive them away with many angry 
notes and much fluttering wings. 

Xanthocephalus Yellow-headed Blackbird. shot adult male 
along the east shore Baldwin Lake July This was the only one met with and 
believe the first recorded from the valley. 


Sturnella neglecta. Western Meadowlark. One pair was seen meadow near 
the Ranch, and several others were noted near Knight’s Camp June 30. 


Carpodacus Cassin Purple Finch. About Bear Lake Cassin Finches were 
very common feeding small weed seeds the meadows near the lake shore. Out 
dozen specimens, nearly all apparently breeding birds, there was only one female. 

Melospiza lincolni lincolni. Lincoln Sparrow. June small meadow near 
Bluff Lake found nest containing five eggs this bird, incubation just started. The 
nest was placed the ground the base small bunch hellebore, and was com- 
posed mostly grass, with little hair and one feather for lining. spent consider- 
able time further search but did not find any more nests although there were several 
the sparrows apparently nesting there. June the same locality shot 
immature male just able fly, but did not discover any more nests. The five eggs 
taken strongly resemble Song Sparrow eggs; they are, however, very little smaller, 
more coarsely blotched, and with lighter blue ground color. 

Myadestes townsendi. Townsend Solitaire. Only one these birds was seen. 
June little canyon near Bluff Lake shot adult male, breeding bird. The 
bird had only one long tail feather, but new tail was about third developed. 

guttata sequoiensis. Sierra Hermit Thrush. One, breeding female, 


was taken and another seen June along little stream near Bluff 
Claremont, California. 
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White-winged Scoter Klamath County, November 11, 1915, duck 
hunter who had been hunting down the river below town brought White-winged 
Scoter (Oidemia deglandi) which skinned and saved. doubt very much this bird 
has ever been recorded from this locality before. brother claims have killed one 
several years ago while hunting ducks down the river. These are the only ones have 
ever heard being taken this locality—Harry Klamath Falls, Oregon. 


Marbled Godwit Colorado.—There are not many definite records Limosa fedoa 
Colorado. specimen the State University Museum, taken northeast Boulder 
James Cowie, September 18, 1915, adds this species the Boulder County list.— 
HENDERSON, University Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


The Pigeon Guillemot Nesting San read with interest Mr. 
Joseph Mailliard’s record the Scaup Duck breeding within the confines San Fran- 
cisco vol. and which, the way, should like confirm, having 
observed, early July 1913, female Aythya affinis, with three young, swimming 
about Stowe Lake, the following may also worthy note. 

During the summer 1911, attention was called friend, species 
“duck” nesting inaccessible cleft the high, rocky bluffs that border the ocean 
the entrance the Golden Gate. Investigation disclosed the fact that pair 
Pigeon Guillemots (Cepphus columba), had tenanted the cavity, and were, that date, 
the first July, busily engaged carrying food their young. 

About June the following year, 1912, Mr. Carriger and the writer, having 
noted several birds the vicinity, proceeded with aid rope examine the nesting 
locality the previous year. The cranny, very deep and well adapted site, proved, 
however, unoccupied. 

Some five days later, June the writer returned alone, and climbing around 
precipitous promontory, flushed Guillemot from cave near the water’s edge. The 
nest contained set two eggs, almost fresh, which are now collection. Further 
search disclosed the occupancy another hole above unscalable ledge, and still 
another pair apparently breeding small detached island, the last, however, being 
unestablished. 

Since then, close watch has been kept, but for some reason, probably the disturbing 
their secluded homes and the collecting two specimens, the birds have entirely 
absented themselves from this locality, and during the past three years, have never 
again been San Francisco, California. 


The Coloration Eggs.—Several inquiries have appeared lately the various 
ornithological journals the time and manner which the pigments are deposited 
upon the egg-shell. What perhaps the most thorough treatise upon this subject will 
long quoted here its entirety, but perhaps the following extract may value 
those who have not access the above-named volume. Mr. Pycraft says: 

“We may assume that... this pigment deposited the walls the oviduct, 
and would seem that many cases this deposition takes place two different re- 
gions the duct, first the formation the earlier layers the shell, where little 
more than slight staining effected, and later when the shell nearly complete; 
most cases there coloration until the egg has passed some way down the oviduct. 
would then appear that the ground colour first deposited, and after this the pecu- 
liar markings the particular egg. When these are formed while the egg rest 
sharply defined spot the result; but commonly happens that the deposit pigment 
takes place while the egg motion, smears and blotches being the result; and 
would further appear that the egg its passage rotates, inasmuch these streaks and 
lines show decided spiral arrangement. These various evidences the process 
coloration can well seen eggs many birds prey, well those the 
Guillemots, for example.”—D. Los Angeles, California. 


Record the Forbush Sparrow the State Washington.—So far have 
been able ascertain there definite record this form (Melospiza lincolni striata) 
occurring Washington. interest, therefore,.to state that had the good 
fortune collect typical female this subspecies near Tacoma November 11, 
1915. The bird was identified for through the kindness Mr. Joseph Grinnell. 
feel positive that there was least one other the same locality, large field grown 
over with thistles and other weeds, but they were shy that was only lucky 
chance that secured the one here recorded.—J. Tacoma, Washington. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Contributors THE will doubtless 
wish avail themselves any opportunity 
improving their literary out-put. this 
end would recommend securing and 
studying pamphlet recently issued from 
the University California Press under the 
experienced authorship the Manager, Mr. 
Albert Allen. The title, “Suggestions 
the preparation manuscript”, indicates 
the scope. long surplus copies are 
stock each applicant may secure one 
sending two-cent stamp with his request 
the University California Press, Berke- 
ley. 


During recent trip through southern 
California, the Editor visited the home 
Mr. Lee Chambers, one the Business 
Managers the Cooper Club. great 
interest there, was the admirable system 
with which the Club’s property and finan- 
cial affairs are handled. The greatest 
scrupulosity observed accounting for 
every item. Back numbers Conpors and 
AVIFAUNAS, amounting tons, are housed 
isolated fire-proof building, the re- 
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serve supply carefully wrapped es- 
cape injury from dust and dampness, and 
everything card-indexed the very last 
copy. exact accounting Club funds, 
derived from dues and subscriptions, can 
ascertained from the card files any day 
the year. The attention both Mr. Law 
and Mr. Chambers now concentrated upon 
ways and means expand the publication- 
capacity the Club, other words, upon 
enlargement THE Conpor and more fre- 
quent additions the series. 


During the greater part the past year 
the California Museum Vertebrate Zoolo- 
has been conducting field work upon the 
birds, mammals, reptiles and amphibians 
the Yosemite region the Sierra Nevada. 
The objects this work have been two- 
fold: First, make detailed and com- 
parative faunal study along definite cross- 
section the central Sierra Nevada from 
the San Joaquin Valley base Mono Lake; 
and second, provide material used 
basis semi-popular account the 
vertebrate natural history Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. 

Under the first head, maps, photographs 
and large collections specimens have 
been assembled, from which determine 
the nature and extent the life zones 
the region, and define the systematic 
status and inter-relationships the various 
constituent vertebrate species. 

Under the second head, much information 
has been gathered concerning the life-his- 
tories the conspicuous species, particu- 
larly birds and mammals, and the relations 
these Park conditions from the stand- 
point the nature-loving visitor. The prin- 
ciple evident, that the animal life any 
Federal Reservation important asset, 
considered such along, with the 
forests, lakes, water-falls and sculptured 
cliffs. The birds and mammals should 
conserved maximum numbers, valua- 
ble elements going make the sum- 
total attractiveness. 

The Yosemite National Park visited 
thousands people each year, certain 
portion whom would find, appro- 
priately compiled account its natural his- 
tory, guide and incentive pleasurable 
observation its animal life. increas- 
ing number people are turning their at- 
tention vacation time toward out-of-door 
bird-study. fact there distinct tend- 
ency observed among educated classes, 
include first-hand knowledge the 
higher vertebrates among those accom- 
plishments the possession which denotes 
intellectual refinement. 

meet and promote the above tendency, 
and emphasize important National 
Park asset, were the considerations which 
prompted the undertaking here outlined. 
The Yosemite Natural History Survey, to- 
gether with compilation results, being 
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conjointly carried Joseph Grinnell, 
Walter Taylor, and Tracy Storer, 
members the Museum Vertebrate Zool- 
ogy, assisted several graduate students 
from the natural science departments 
the University California and Stan- 
ford University. These assistants included 
Charles Camp, Charles Holliger and 
Gordon Ferris. addition, Mr. Joseph 
Dixon, who has recently joined the staff 
the Museum Vertebrate Zoology, spent 
some weeks the field during the late fall. 
The expenses the work are being de- 
frayed major part from private sources, 
most notably through special gift from Miss 
Annie Alexander. This benefactor 
thus credited with actuating much 
the natural history fieldwork now going 
California. 


The Editor was recently privileged look 
over the private collections Mr. Donald 
Dickey Pasadena.and was astonished 
their extent and especially the great care 
displayed their preparation and housing. 
These collections consisted not only 
study-skins birds and mammals, but also 
large series high-class photographs, 
betokening great patience and ingenuity 
field-work. Truly excellent autochrome pic- 
tures living birds marked the latest ad- 
vance the art photography. Numbers 
reels movies, taken both birds and 
mammals, showed the highest degree per- 
fection this difficult field. Yet, withal, 
Mr. Dickey’s modesty has thus far retarded 
publication most his work. have 
reason believe, however, that before long 
through certain channels bird students will 
come know Mr. Dickey’s work their 
distinct benefit and enjoyment. 


recent paper published the Ottawa 
Naturalist (vol. XXIX, 1915, pp. 14-18, 21- 
28), Mr. Taverner sets forth some 
very sound principles ornithological prac- 
tice. His title, “Suggestions for ornitholog- 
ical work would appear in- 
dicate restriction scope; but, fact, the 
ideas are large measure applicable any 
country. Two three paragraphs may 
quoted here samples the sane things 
said. 

“There also sentiment against the 
scientist collecting ‘rare birds’ the sup- 
position that these were allowed breed 
they would become common. There are 
practically birds, but game, raptorial and 
plumage forms, that suffer systematic per- 
secution. The number small rare 
birds that are killed human agencies, ex- 
cept for profit food, the average 
negligible. Are there dozen people 
Canada, seeking hunting for Cory’s Least 
Bittern? How many would know one 
they saw it? The species has had hundreds 
generations which become common; 
they are rare now due the action 
still operating natural causes. The rari- 


creature not especially generally 
hunted for profit indication that 
not adapted conditions and nearing ex- 
tinction through natural causes. Rarity ob- 
viously just precedes extinction.” 

“It must borne mind that our bird 
population limited natural conditions. 
most cases this limit was reached long 
ago, and more birds can inhabit North 
America than can find support during the 
season least food supply. normal 
stationary population, the death rate must 
equal the birth rate else the population 
ceases stationary. The breeding sea- 
son increases the population enormously 
and one way another this increase must 
be, and is, reduced the smaller suport- 
ing power the land through winter. 

“It evident that this allows consid- 
erable margin reduction and shows that 
even quite considerable numbers can de- 
stroyed without interfering with the ulti- 
mate numbers the population and that the 
comparatively few individuals taken col- 
lectors cannot have appreciable effect 
upon their number.” 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


them with chapters the destruction 
birds their economic and aesthetic values 
suggestions for dealing with their enemies, 
and the organiza- tion and management 
with photogravure illustrations from 
Company 1915 Pp. xviii+326, unnum- 
bered plates above. ($2.00.) 

The author and publishers are con- 
gratulated the production this remark- 
able book. The reader once receives 
impression high quality, which num- 


ber factors are contributory. 


these the artistic make-up the book. 
The typography could hardly improved 
upon, and the photogravures, many which 
are living birds mammals, are excel- 
lent. The personality the author himself 
without doubt large element attrac- 
tion. Especially worthy remark are his 
modesty, and his cordial appreciation the 
work others behalf conservation. 
Indicative his quality appreciation 
the contributions other workers are 
the following quotations (pp. 310, 311): 
“The proffers his 
none more gratefully than those scien- 
tific men Washington and elsewhere, 
upon whose patient, accurate, but often un- 
appreciated work, some the strongest 
pleas for bird conservation are based.” 
“When unbiased history American 
wild bird conservation written, there will 
few names which stand out with greater 
prominence than that Edward Howe For- 
bush, who never pauses his work tell 
the world that who doing it.” 
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their own neighborhood Mr. and Mrs. 
Baynes have had wonderful success mak- 
ing the intimate personal acquaintance 
many birds. very full discussion such 
problems those concerning methods 
attracting birds, feeding birds winter, 
devices which have been found useful, nest 
boxes, and the best shrubs and plants for 
attracting birds, one the chief contri- 
butions the book. 

The much argued questions the re- 
lations the farmer, the sportsman, the 
foreigner, and the scientific collector the 
preservation birds are discussed re- 
freshingly impersonal way. Mr. Baynes has 
avoided sweeping statements, and must 
admitted that his words have corre- 
spondingly convincing quality. 

Worthy note his attitude toward the 
predatory fur-bearing mammals and other 
bird enemies, often condemned uncondi- 
tionally bird enthusiasts. Evidence for 
well against them carefully entered, 
and concluding the chapter treating 
destruction birds natural enemies, 
says (p. 37): “Yet fact that all the 
storms that sweep the earth and all the nat- 
ural enemies, including 
would seldom make any lasting impression 
the normal bird population, were not 
for civilized man and his works.” makes 
clear the fact that the market demand for 
bird plumage for the flesh wild birds 
has been foremost importance factor 
the decrease many species and the 
extermination others. 

decided interest that the author, 
although not collector himself, has not 
allowed his devotion the birds blind 
him the relation the scientist con- 
servation. page 267 says: “As for 
scientific collectors, the writer believes that 
they should allowed about their 
Compared with other gunners they shoot 
few birds and these are generally made 
good use of. The complaint that scientific 
men not their share the work 
wild life conservation, generally unfair. 
usually the cry some conservationist 
who wishes were scientific but not, 
who wishes attract attention his own 
work belittling that others, who 
does not appreciate the fact that the work 
himself doing based largely the 
work the scientist.” 

step toward the solution the cat 
problem, admittedly one the most diffi- 
cult before bird lovers, tax one dollar 
each male cat and five dollars each 
female cat recommended. 


Vol. XVIII 


The English Sparrow, European Spar- 
row Mr. Baynes calls it, apparently has 
terrors for the author. The birds have 
been banished completely from his home 
town, Meriden, New Hampshire. Trapping 
asserted the safest method elim- 
ination, poisoning the most effective. 
the possibility eradicating the English 
Sparrow says (pp. 245, 246): “Almost 
any town city can cleared European 
Sparrows and kept clear them, just 
few men resource and resolution will 
undertake the work. almost any town 
there are certain number men who 
have made great success business, and 
know and they know that the sparrows 
had stood between any one them and 
the success has made, there would not 
single sparrow that town.” 

Mr. Baynes gives ample space and ade- 
quate treatment the economic argument 
for bird protection, but wisely realizes that 
without feelings and passion well 
economics and intellect behind the move- 
ment for conservation will not get far 
ought to. The following from his dis- 
cussion the aesthetic and moral reasons 
for protecting the birds (p. 116): “No woods 
are dreary the jays crows are calling; 
field but full joy the bobolinks 
are sprinkling with their song; and 
not quite human whose heart does not 
beat faster when night and far above 
him hears the cry the wild gander 
leads his flying squadrons northward, 
homeward, through the pathways the 
skies.” 

The note Mr. Bayne’s argument, 
throughout, optimistic, constructive 
compellingly persuasive program 
Realizing the fundamental importance 
our complicated civilization organization 
aid individual effort places 
much emphasis upon the desirability the 
formation bird clubs. 

After reading the book one not sur- 
prised learn that new edition has had 
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NORTHERN DIVISION 


regular monthly meeting 
the Northern Division the Cooper Or- 
nithological Club was held the Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, 
Thursday evening, October 28, 1915, 
absence both the President and 
Vice-President, Dr. Bryant assumed 
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Jan., 1916 


the chair and appointed Mr. Carriger, 
Secretary pro tem. The following members 
were attendance: Mesdames Allen, Bry- 
ant, Purington, and Schlisinger, Miss Cul- 
ver, and Messrs. Bolander, Bryant, Carpen- 
ter, Carriger, Kendall, and Noack. Among 
the visitors were Mr. and Mrs. Bryant, 
Mrs. Noack, Miss Handyside, Mrs. Klugel, 
and Messrs. Harris, Purington, 
Wiley, and Wright. 

The minutes the Northern Division Sep- 
tember meeting were read and approved, 


-and the minutes the Southern Division 


and the Inter-Mountain Chapter were also 
read. The following were elected mem- 
bership: Purington, Chapel 
St., Berkeley, Lydia Atterbury, 2620 LeConte 
Ave., Berkeley, and Cornelia Pringle, 
Cupertino. Applications for membership 
were received from Liliencrantz, Hol- 
lister, proposed Margaret Wythe; 
Mrs. Edw. Klugel, 2623 LeConte Ave., 
Berkeley, and Miss Francis MacCullock, 2213 
Union St., Berkeley, both proposed Geo. 
Stone; and Leo Wiley, Palo Verde, pro- 
posed Grinnell. 

The Chairman called attention the new 
Avifauna, distributional list the birds 
Dr. Grinnell. This was 
pointed out the best reference work 
California birds now obtainable, and per- 
haps the most accurate state list ever is- 
sued. Attention was also called the zoo- 
logical survey the Yosemite region now 
being made the Museum Vertebrate 
Zoology. 

introducing the speaker the evening, 
Mr. Noack, Dr. Bryant pointed out 
that although the breeding wild birds 
captivity being widely carried 
Great Britain and that numerous periodi- 
cals dealing with the results obtained are 
published there, little done the United 
States along these lines. Much can 
learned the habits birds keeping 
them captivity. The aviary should 
encouraged rather than discouraged. 

Mr. Noack, who has for number years 
been maintaining aviary foreign birds, 
then gave talk “Breeding habits for- 
eign doves and finches captivity”. Par- 
ticular attention was called the success- 
ful breeding Nicobar pigeons his avi- 
ary. About fifteen different kinds doves 
and pigeons have been successfully bred 
him, and also large number interesting 
foreign finches. Mr. Noack illustrated his 
talk sets eggs the orange bishop 
weaver and blood-billed weaver, and also 
nest the former. general discus- 
sion followed. Adjourned.—H. 
Secretary pro tem. 


regular monthly meeting 
the Northern Division the Cooper Or- 
nithological Club was held the Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, November 
18, 1915, President Joseph Mail- 
liard was the chair with the following 
members present: Mesdames Allen and 


MINUTES COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 


Purington, Miss Culver, and Messrs. Bolan- 
der, Bryant, Carriger, Evermann, Hubbs, 
Lastreto, Littlejohn, Noack, Reynolds, 
Squires and Taylor. Among the visitors 
present were Mesdames Grant and Taylor 
and Miss Newlon. the absence the 
Secretary, Bryant was appointed sec- 
retary pro tem. 

After the reading the minutes the 
Northern Division October meeting the fol- 
lowing business was transacted: Mr. Henry 
Henshaw, Chief the United States 
Bureau Biological Survey, 
mously elected honorary membership 
the Club. Mrs. Klugel, Francis MacCul- 
lock, Liliencrantz, and Leo Wiley 
were elected active membership. The 
following applications for membership were 
presented: Daniels, Claremont, Mrs. 
Sophie Gay, Sacramento, and Mrs. Adele 
Lewis Grant, Columbia, all from California, 
proposed Bryant. The President 
then called attention the recently pub- 
lished Avifauna No. 11, Dr. Grinnell’s “Dis- 
tributional List California Birds” and ex- 
plained why this and other avifaunas can- 
not distributed free members. 

The speaker the evening, Mr. Chase 
Littlejohn Redwood City, was introduced 
one the oldest collectors the State, 
having been active along this line for forty- 
six years. Mr. Littlejohn’s subject was: 
“Some unusual records for San Mateo 
County, Among the unusual 
takes mentioned were the following: Ashy 
Petrel, Least Bittern, Snowy Egret, Barrow 
Golden-eye (termed him the rarest duck 
California), American Scoter, Pectoral 
Sandpiper, Saw-whet Owl, Boreal Flicker, 
White-throated Sparrow and Forbush Spar- 
row. Species which have totally disap- 
peared from the county are: California 
Brown Pelican, European Widgeon, White- 
fronted, Hutchins and Cackling Geese, Lit- 
tle Brown and Sandhill Cranes, Painted 
Quail (not uncommon 1865), California 
Condor, Yellow-billed Magpie, and Western 
Raven. Other species once fairly common 
but now practically extinct are: Wood 
Duck, Whistling Swan, Avocet, Long-billed 
Curlew, Ferruginous Rough-leg, and South- 
ern Bald Eagle. interesting discussion 
followed. Bryant, Sec- 
retary pro tem. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


regular meeting was held 
the Museum History, Science and Art, 
Los Angeles, Thursday evening, October 28. 
President Law was the chair and the 
following members atténdance: Mrs. 
Law, and Messrs. Brown, Benton, Chambers, 
Colburn, Cookman, Howell, Holland, Layne, 
Miller, Nelson, Pierce, Rich, Robertson, 
Swarth, White and Wyman. Visitors pres- 
ent were Mr. and Mrs. Hickok, Mrs. 
Browse, and Mr. Browse. 

The minutes the September meeting 
were read and approved, followed the 
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September minutes the Northern Divi- 
sion, and the September and October min- 
utes the Inter-Mountain Chapter. New 
names were presented follows: Eugene 
Clark, Los Angeles, Colburn; 
Mrs. Locke, Whittier, and Kenneth 
Price, Whittier, Cookman; Cox, 
Redondo, Lee Chambers; Lilian Zech, 
Long Beach, and Myra Drachman, Long 

The unexpected presence Mr. 
Nelson gave the Club opportunity 
hearing some detail the present status 
and probable workings the “Migratory 
Bird Law”. Mr. Nelson spoke some 
length this subject, intensely inter- 
ested audience and one greatly appreciative 
the occasion. Many questions were asked, 
and much informal discussion followed. Ad- 
Secretary. 


regular meeting the 
Southern Division was held the Museum 
History, Science and Art, Friday evening, 
November 26, with President Law the 
chair, and thirty-three members and visit- 
ors attendance. The minutes the 
October meeting were read and approved. 
motion the reading the last minutes 
the Northern Division, and the Inter- 
Mountain Chapter, was dispensed with. 
New members were elected follows: Eu- 

Cox, Lilian Zech, 

Mrs. Locke, and 
The following new names 


gene Clarke, 
Myra Drachman, 
Kenneth Price. 

were proposed: Henry Parmenter, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, Lee Chambers; 
Dr. Wiggins, Colton, Bagley; 
Byron Cummings, Tucson, Arizona, Mrs. 


Wheeler; Professor Samuel Ritten- 
house, Los Angeles, Cookman; Miss 
Faith Swift, Los Angeles, Dr. Mil- 
ler; Brouse, Los Angeles, and 
Dickinson, Los Angeles, Swarth; 
Adele Lewis Grant, Columbia, California, 
Mrs. Sophie Gay, Sacramento, and Leo 
Wiley, Palo Verde, Bryant. 

Routine business disposed of, the remain- 
der the evening was devoted exhi- 
bition lantern slides Mr. William 
Flint, Pasadena. Much the subject 
matter was eastern species, but there 
were many pictures local birds also, 
interest and excellence. The Club 
indebted Mr. Flint for most enjoy- 
able evening. Adjourned.—H. 
Secretary. 

regular meeting the 
Southern Division was held the Museum 
History, Science and Art, Thursday even- 
ing, December 30, with thirty members and 
visitors attendance. the absence 
president and vice-president, Dr. L. H. Mil- 
ler acted chairman. The November min- 
utes were read and approved, followed 
the reading the Northern Division min- 
utes for December. New members were 
elected follows: Leo Wiley, Mrs. Sophie 
Gay, Adele Lewis Grant, Dickin- 
son, Brouse, Miss Faith Swift, Profes- 


Vol. 


sor Samuel Rittenhouse, Henry Parmen- 
ter, Dr. Wiggins, and Byron Cum- 
mings. The following new names were 
presented: Harrison Eaton, North Bend, 
Ohio, George Fordyce, Youngstown, Ohio, 
Cleaves, New Brighton, New York, 
and Norman Witt Betts, Madison, Wis- 
consin, all proposed Lee Chambers; 
and Vilas, Santa Barbara, and Thomas 
Stevenson Bradlee, Boston, Massachusetts, 
presented Leon Dawson. 

The secretary read letter, forwarded 
from the Northern Division, received from 
his election honorary membership the 
club. being order nominate officers 
for 1916, this business was then taken up. 
After some discussion the following nomi- 
nations were made: President, Dr. 
Miller, motion Mr. Law, transmitted 
through Swarth; Vice-President, 
Eugene Law, motion Lee Cham- 
bers; Secretary, Wyman, motion 
Dr. Miller. 

Business disposed of, the members settled 
down enjoy talk Dr. Grinnell treat- 
ing the birds the 
The slides exhibited were many them 
novel type, prepared for parcticular 
purpose which was explained some de- 
tail. Besides having the pleasure listen- 
ing entertaining general account 
field work and observations especially 
attractive part California, the members 
were privileged hear announcement 
this time certain important discoveries 
and conclusions that will published later 
on. Adjourned.—H. Secretary. 


INTER-MOUNTAIN CHAPTER 


Inter-Mountain Chapter 
the Cooper Ornithological Club, met 
Salt Lake City, Utah, November 1915, 
the office Dr. Moore Lindsay, Boston 
Building. Meeting called order 8:30 
M., President Lindsay the chair, and 
the following members present: Barnes, 
Sugden, Mullen, Mrs. Mullen, 
Chambers, Moore Lindsay, Tregan- 
za, Mrs. Treganza. 

Minutes the October meeting read and 
approved. 

The business the meeting consisted 
the election officers for the ensuing year. 
Those elected were: Fred Chambers, 
Mrs. Treganza, Secretary and Treas- 
Committee; Moore Lindsay, Sugden, 
Program Committee; Paul, Wm. 
Wrathall, Investigation and Publicity. 

very interesting paper, Trip Hat 
and Egg Islands Great Salt Lake,” Mr. 
Palmer Pocatello, Idaho, was read 
before the Club Mrs. Treganza. 
Mr. Fred Chambers gave most interesting 
short talk successful 
Secretary. 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want this space members 
the Cooper Club are allowed one notice each issue free charge. 

Notices over ten lines will charged for the rate ten cents per line. 
Books and magazines can offered for sale exchange; bird skins and eggs can 
offered exchange, but for sale. For this department address LEE 
Los Angeles County, California. 


For “Birds North 
and Middle vols., wrappers, 
good condition; for $20.00 net.—B. 
Tolland, Connecticut. 


Oct., 1893; Osprey, S., 1902, March, April 
and July; Oologist, May and December, 1897, 
April and September, 1899; Wilson Bull., no. 


photos any and all 
birds found California, their nests, eggs, 
and nesting sites. Will pay cash give 


good exchange bird 
Watt, San Bernardino, California. 


vol. II, 11; Osprey, vol. 
MANN, 5105 Von Versen Ave., Louis, Mo. 


Birds” number “The Blue Bird,” vol. 
nos. and published Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dr. Eugene Swope; Bulletin the 
Cooper Ornithological Club, vol. any odd 
CHAMBERS, Eagle Rock, Los 
Angeles County, California. 


skins from the Western 
exchange for Eastern skins. Kindly 
send list duplicates and you will receive 
Palisades Park, New Jersey. 


Museum Journal, 
New York: vol. nos. and vol. VI, no. 
vol. VII, no. vol. VIII, nos. and index; 
vol. and vol. XI, no. vol. 
no. Guide Leaflets same: nos. 17, 
18, 21, 23, 25, 27, 30. Zoological Soc. Bulle- 
tins, New York: nos. 35, 43, 46.— 
Massachusetts. 


“California 
Water part Will pay any reason- 
BERS, Eagle Rock, Los Angeles County, 
fornia. 


WANT one copy each “The Blue 
Bird”, vol. nos. and published Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; edited Dr. Swope. 
Lee Rock, Los Ange- 
les County, California. 


WANTED—Copies any the follow- 
ing publications. vol. no. 


Dues and Subscriptions 
ARE NOW PAYABLE 


Remember that both the business managers 
are closely occupied with their regular affairs 
and that there salary connected with 
ANY office CONDOR.” 


$1.50 for Subscriptions 

$1.75 for Foreign Subscriptions 
$2.00 for Members 

$2.25 for Foreign Members 


LEE CHAMBERS, Bus. Manager 
Eagle Rock, Los Angeles Co., Calif. 
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AVIFAUNA No. 
Distributional List the Birds California 


JOSEPH GRINNELL 
217 pages and October 21, 1915 
up-to-date, authoritative bird-list which should 
hands every active bird student the western United States. gives 
geographical ranges, with exact citations, and will the basis for all 
further distributional studies. 
The Cooper Club has strained its resources the limit publish this 
latest number its Avifauna series. The management urges quick re- 
sponse, that large sale will help meet this unusual expense. 
member should procure copy once. 
Members the may take the regular Club discount (50%) 
which applies all Avifaunas. 


Price, prepaid, $3.00 


LEE CHAMBERS, Business Manager 
Eagle Rock, Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


BIRDS---NESTS---EGGS 


For October 


Bird Club Number 


with articles Mr. Baynes the Meri- 
den Club, Dr. Kennedy the Brush Hill 
Club, Mr. Floyd the Milton Club, 
Ripley the Hartford Club, Dr. Allen 
the Ithaca Club, and others. 


These reports contain information 
the utmost value organizers and con- 
ductors Bird Clubs. 


Cents Copy 
$1.00 Year 


APPLETON CO. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Oologist 


one the oldest publi- 
now 
year. you are interested, 


subscribe now. Only 
Fifty Cents per year. 


The Oologist, 


Lacon, 


